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Chronicle 


Home News.—The foremost question in the public 
mind in this country of late is undoubtedly the question 
of enforcement of the Volstead Law. Recent investiga- 

tion has shown that in many large 

The Prohibition cities this law is almost completely 

stains ignored. Philadelphia is said to have 
more than 1,300 saloons open selling real beer, and New 
York more than 2,000. In the f mer city a determined 
attempt was made to close the saloons, after an order 
to that effect by Governor Pinchot, but apparently with 
little or no success. Similar attempts are being made in 
New York and New Jersey. Another event that kept 
this question before the public mind was the so-called 
Citizenship Conference held in Washington under the 
auspices of certain religious agencies, to consider the 
question of law enforcement. In the conference speeches 
practically no attention was paid to any other law than 
the Volstead Law, and it was implicitly recognized by 
all that the application of this law is meeting with oppo- 
sition among a large portion of the population. The sen- 
sation of the conference was the speech of Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, now generally accepted as put- 
ting himself forward as a candidate for nomination on 
the Republican ticket for President. In his speech the 


Governor put the issue squarely up to President Coolidge, 
and recommended a change in the Volstead Law, accord- 
ing to which the Bureau of Prohibition Enforcement 
would be taken away from the Treasury Department, 
under which it now is, and made directly responsible to 
the President. This speech was generally regarded in 
political circles as definitely “ throwing the fat on the fire,” 
as marking a break between the Governor and the Presi- 
dent, and as ensuring that the Prohibition question will 
be a principal, if not the principal issue at the Republican 
Convention next year. Other speeches at the time of the 
conference were those of former Governor Allen of 
Kansas, who held that the enforcement of the Volstead 
law, a Federal enactment, lay with the States, and of Sen- 
ator Borah, who blamed the indifference of the rich for 
the recognized contempt of the prohibition law. On Octo- 
ber 19 the annual conference of the Governors of the 
States was held at West Baden, Ind., and the same ques- 
tion chiefly occupied the attention of those assembled. 
After a very stormy session, a resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 26 to 2, calling on the National Government 
to use its full power to enforce the Volstead Law, and 
pledging the full and active cooperation of the Governors 
themselves. On October 20 the Governors met the Presi- 
dent at the Write House. Mr. Coolidge made a state- 
ment asking tur State cooperation. The next day, Mr. 
Pinchot made a new statement, rejecting the President’s 
plan and offering a new one. 


Austria.—The American Trade Commissioner at 
Vienna, William Ford Upson, has recently notified our 
Government of plans under way for a reform or readjust- 
ment of the Austrian currency, that should prove an in- 


Anetrion teresting experiment. Concrete pro- 
Currency posals, he says, will probably be an- 
Reform nounced in the near future. The 
Planned 


Director of the Austrian National 
Bank, Doctor Brauneis, who was recently interviewed in 
London, téntatively stated that the new crown will prob- 
ably be equivalent to either 1,000 or 10,000 of the present 
paper kronen. The aim will, be to follow the existing 
usage by having the notes covered to a large percentage 
by metal reserves. This suggestion is a virtual denial 
of the rumors that the value of the present Austrian 
currency is to be raised. Quite the contrary would be 
the result. Our Commerce Reports also call attention to 
an interesting innovation in the latest reports of the 
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Austrian National Bank, which consists in the omission 


of all units and tens in its paper currency accounts. 

This reform, which saves much useless labor of the accountants 
and readers, has been introduced by the Swiss adviser to the bank, 
Mr. Schnyder von Wartensee, who hopes to have it adopted by 
the Vienna banks and by the city government and the Austrian 
Government, in spite of the conservatism with which the officials 
cling to their old habits of reckoning in units which are worth 
less than one seven-hundredths of 1 cent. ‘Some accounts are 
even made out in hellers, one hundred of which are equal to one 


crown. 
Mr. Schnyder has further recommended the issue of 


coins to take the place of the 10,000-kronen notes. Metal 
coins practically passed out of existence in Central 
Europe. It is expected, too, that the Devisenzentrale, 
which now controls foreign exchange in Austria, will 
soon be abolished, to allow more normal exchange trans- 
actions. All these proposed innovations argue well for 
the continued improvement in Austrian economic and 
financial conditions. 


Czechoslovakia.—By far the most important happen- 
ing that will be recorded for some time to come, accord- 
ing to our Czechoslovakian correspondent, is the result 

of the municipal elections, held on 
General , ‘ 
Municipal September 16 throughout the entire 
Election Republic and for the first time in Slo- 
vakia and Carpathian Russia. One of their main features 
was the decrease of the Socialists who lose much to the 
bourgeois parties and especially to the Communists. The 
latter have entered the electoral arena for the first time 
as a separate body and have scored a considerable, though 
in no way an alarming, number of votes. But the most 
hopeful feature is the big success of the Popular party, 
which has gained more than any other, and appears to be 
now numerically the strongest political party in the Re- 
public. It is this party which defends the just rights of 
the Church. 

Czechoslovakian municipal as well as parliamentary elec- 
tions are based on the principles of universal suffrage and 
proportionate representation. It is true that only a little 
more than one-half of the 15,402 towns and villages of 
the Republic had actual polling on September 16. In a 
number of places elections had, for local reasons, taken 
place earlier or had to be postponed, whilst in almost 
6,000 places only one list of candidates, mostly the resu!t 
of a compromise between the parties, was presented 
to the voters, and so no polling was necessary. At 
municipal elections, too, local interests prevailed in many 
cases over party reasons, nevertheless it is recognized that 
the total number of votes recorded at these municipal 
elections indicates fairly well the real relative strengths 
of the various political parties. Now the Popular party 
has scored more than any other, receiving 391,000 votes 
in the Czech parts of the Republic and 341,000 in Slo- 
vakia, whilst the second strongest party, the Agrarians, 
received in these sections 336,000 and 349,000 respective- 
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ly, therefore 47,000 fewer votes than the Popular party. 
At the elections for County Councils, so far held in Slo- 
vakia only, which took place on September 30, 1923, the 
Slovakian party appears to have gamed many thousands 
of new votes, so that it is now the strongest party in 
Slovakia. - 

The two Socialist parties, the National Socialists and 
the Social Democrats, which formerly had together con- 
trolled a little more than fifty per cent of all the Czech 
and Slovak votes, have suffered a crushing defeat. To- 
gether they can claim only 661,000 out of the total of the 
2,879,000 Czech and Slovak votes, or less than one-fourth. 
Especially remarkable has been both the Socialist and 
Communist defeat in Slovakia. But the Communists of 
all nationalities have scored almost 500,000 in the total 
of about 3,720,000 votes recorded in the whole of the 
Republic. They are therefore far from being a quantité 
négligeable, yet they, too, have lost much. Formerly their 
strength was estimated at between one-fourth and one- 
third of the voting power of the Republic, but the number 
given above now indicates only one-seventh. Their hopes, 
such as they may still be, have therefore dwindled con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Meissner, a leading Socialist politician, sums up 
the situation by saying that Social Democracy, together 
with the Communists, loses from ten to fifteen per cent, 
which is less than the reality and that the Czech Popular 
party gains ten deputies. At the last parliamentary elec- 
tion about 20,000 votes went to one deputy. Since there 
are 285 deputies in all, this would imply a gain of about 
fifty per cent, in as far as the Czech Popular party has 
now twenty-one deputies. The Agrarians, too, have 
gained something, according to his estimate, but not 
much. They will have about one additional deputy in 
Czech constituencies and more in Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Russia, but among these poorly educated popula- 
tions the Agrarian gain is due only to undemocratic 
methods and the misuse of administrative power. Among 
the German and Magyar minorities the Christian Social 
party has increased considerably. 

The first municipal elections in 1919 which brought a 
victory to the Socialists and Agrarians, at a time when the 
former were not yet weakened by the secession of the 
Communists, was followed by a reconstruction of the na- 
tional coalition Government into a Socialist-Agrarian 
Government. This time no change is to take place, since 
it would necessarily strengthen the position of the Popu- 
lar party! One immediate betterment, however, can be 
hoped for. Since the constitution of the local Boards of 
Education depends on the results of municipal elections, 
the Catholics in many places can hope that the behavior 
of teachers towards the Catholic religion and towards the 
children of truly Catholic families will now be a little 
more reasonable. Another possibility arising out of 
these elections may be the future reconciliation of the 
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Czech and Slovak Popular party members. Tentative ad- 
vances are being made and there seems to be good will 
on both sides. A reunion would be an immeasurable help 
to both groups and to the true interests of the country. 


France.—The religious revival, of which Father Paul 
Doncoeur of the Paris Etudes gave such an interesting 
account in America, has not lost anything of its mo- 
mentum. In fact, its results have been 
so marked that the enemies of the 
Church speak of a “ clerical mobiliza- 
tion.” They see in the revival a movement of great poli- 
tical significance, while in reality, it is nothing but the 
manifestation in almost every part of the country of the 
reawakening of the people. Among these religious mani- 
festations, two especially deserve notice, one, the celebra- 
tion at Lisieux in honor of the Little Flower, Sister 
Theresa of the Holy Child, the other in the picturesque 
village of Betharram, nestling at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
in honor of Michael Garicoits, the humble priest, who only 
a few months ago was beatified. Both in the little Nor- 
man town and in the picturesque hamlet of the South, the 
faith, fervor and piety of the people seemed to be those 
of an age which many foretold could never again be re- 
vived in France. 

The famous shrines of France were not neglected. Sel- 
dom before were the sanctuaries of Lourdes, Bourges, 
issoudun and Pellevecisin so thronged with pilgrims. Pil- 
grimages of from five to ten thousand went to Notre 
Dame de Sion in Lorraine, while almost as many went to 
Notre Dame du Haut in Alsace. This was repeated in 
other places throughout the length and breadth of France. 
It is estimated that 30,000 pilgrims from the Poitou and 
La Vendée took part in the solemn coronation of Notre 
Dame de Pitié. There is every proof that the faith of 
the people is deeply stirred, that the voices of the Bishops 
fearlessly exposing the evils of the day are being 
listened to and that the faithful are responding to the 
guidance of their spiritual leaders. 


Religious 
Revival 


The Paris Temps puts forth a peculiar and ingenious 
theory in connection with the successor to M. Jonnart as 
French Ambassador to the Vatican. The Osservatore 
Romano already shows how untenable 
such a theory is. According to: the 
Temps, the selection and appointment 
of a new Ambassador to the Holy See will depend on the 
peculiar line of policy which the Vatican will follow in 
respect to the other Powers. To this the Osservatore 
remarks that it is difficult to see how the relations between 
France and the Vatican can depend upon the relations be- 
tween the latter and the other Powers. - France has her 
cwn problems to settle in dealing with the Vatican. They 
are of a peculiar nature, and probably duplicated in no 
other country of the world. It is difficult to see, for 
example, how the relations of France with England, with 


France and 
the Vatican 
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Austria or Germany can directly affect her dealings with 
France. The theory of the Paris Temps, if followed to 
its logical conclusion, would make us look upon the 
Vatican as a parliamentary lobby or diplomatic caucus 
without dignity or honor. 


Speaking at Evreux, in the Department of the Eure, on 
October 15, M. Millerand, the President of the French 
Republic, made an earnest appeal to the patriotism of all 


The Frenchmen. His speech, while open 
Millerand to certain objections, contained many 
Speech 


things in the program it outlined, 
which must win the approval of his countrymen. Of the 
statements made by the President the following are the 
most striking: France must remain united. Frenchmen 
must pay their taxes. Economies in public and private 
life must be effected so that by balancing the budget, 
credit abroad may be reestablished. Functionaries must 
attend to their administrative duties and leave politics 
alone. The State must give the greatest facility and free- 
dom to private enterprises, a warning no doubt quite as 
timely in France as in the United States, when an en- 
deavor on the part of the State can be seen to monopolize 
functions which constitutionally do not belong to it. With 
the Vatican, M. Millerand stated, France must maintain 
cordial relations, while “keeping the civil power free from 
the intrusion of the spiritual.” As the Vatican has not 
the slightest intention of interfering in the civil affairs 
of France, this last phrase of the President was unneces- 
sary. France, added M. Millerand, must respect liberty 
of conscience and of creed. ‘ Have children and make 
men of them,” was one of the President’s words of advice, 
adding that this question of population pressed on every 
Government of France, urgently, almost tragically. At a 
time when the problem of the ever-lowering birth-rate 
faces the country, and threatens disaster, if it be not 
solved in the only and correct way which the Catholic 
Church brings before the world, no words of the Presi- 
dent could have been more patriotic and timely. 


' 

Germany.—Conditions in Germany have rapidly been 
advancing from bad to worse. Catastrophic events are 
now taking place and no one can foresee what the end 
will be. Red Saxony, with its Com- 
munist régime, is setting at defiance 
the rest of the Reich. Bavaria con- 
tinues under its own dictator, and is seeking to preserve 
itself from the threatening dangers as best it can. It has 
severed relations with Saxony. Berlin is rapidly losing 
its centralized power and is facing calamity from within 
and from without. Its latest measures indicate a serious 
break with France, while starvation is producing unrest 
throughout the country. The mark fell still further to 
eight, nine and, it is said, even eleven billions to the dol- 
lar. Fifty and one hundred billion mark notes have now 


The Threat 
of Disruption 


been issued. Handing out a parcel of notes to a New 
York Times reporter the bank clerk remarked that they 
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were worth just the value that appeared on their back. 
Turning them over the reporter found that nothing was 
printed on the back. Rioting continues and often takes a 
violent form. Crowds of hungry women as well as of 
men are creating serious disturbances. 

On October 21 the Separatists, led by Leo Deckers and 
Dr. Guthardt, proclaimed a Rhineland republic at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Their troops, without bloodshed, took posses- 
sion of the city. Three other towns were also seized. 
Deckers confidently predicted that within five days he 
would control the areas occupied by France and Belgium, 
plus Eberfeld and Barmen. A new currency was to be 
issued, called the Rhenish franc, secured by mortgage on 
all public holdings until a permanent gold reserve could 
be established. 


Ireland.—Interpreting the results of the last election as 
a victory, the Republicans in Ireland are showing signs of 
renewed activity. On October 16, over 1,000 delegates 
representing the Sinn Fein clubs in all 
parts of Ireland assembled at the Man- 
sion House, Dublin, for the opening 
session of the Ard Fheis, or general conference of Sinn 
Fein. The tenor of the assembly is manifested in the 
agenda which contain the discussion of the question of 
allegiance to the Republic, an appreciation of the efforts 
of the Republican army and a strong protest “ against 
the abuse of their spiritual power by the Irish Hierarchy, 
especially the denial of the Sacraments to Republicans and 
soldiers of the Republic dying of wounds received in the 
defence of the Republic.” Agitation likewise has been 
carried on, demanding the immediate release of the poli- 
tical prisoners still held in custody by the Free State Gov- 
ernment. The campaign includes the picketing of all 
places of amusement in Dublin, public parades along the 
principal streets in which anti-Government placards are 
displayed, and prayer vigils outside the prisons where the 
interned Republicans on hunger-strike are lodged. Though 
the Government authorities have not interfered with these 
rnanifestations, they have placed strong cordons of guards 
at all the approaches to the prisons. The number of those 
on hunger-strike in the various prisons is calculated at 
about 400. Meanwhile acrimonious accusations are made 
in regard to the treatment of the political prisoners, though 
these are consistently denied by the authorities. Con- 
cerning Mr. De Valera the political correspondent of the 
Irish Times writes: “A certain disquieting rumor in 
reference to Mr. De Valera has found circulation in 
America. Inquiries in Government circles failed to find 
anything to justify the rumor. It is not known whether 
Mr. De Valera will be placed on trial within some reason- 
able period or whether his detention will be continued.” 
Of the release of the other prisoners, the Government 
Publicity Department reports that in August, 737 prison- 
ers, and in September, 826 prisoners, were set free. It is 
estimated that 10,000 prisoners are still interned. 


Republican 
Activities 
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point where she is forced to discontinue reparations pay- 
ments and deliveries to France is the prediction reported 
by the New York Times as contained 


Germany . Z 
Declared in a confideutial statement which 
Bankrupt Chancellor Stresemann made to the 


German press conference. A break with France three 
weeks ago, when this was seriously urged, he says, would 
have relieved the French Premier from the responsibility 
for such a step in as far as it would have anticipated the 
development since the discontinuance of passive resistance. 


Though we could assume in advance that an understanding with 
France was out of question, the rest of the world would not 
have believed us in view of Poincaré’s declaration. Now we have 
forced Poincaré to show his true colors. Now all the world knows. 
the rest of the Allies know, that France’s objective is not repara- 
tions, is not understanding, but annihilation of the German Reich. 
Now the rest of the Allies must show their colors, whether they, 
too, approve of this objective of France. To us it is indifferent 
whether they support it actively or passively. 

The attitude of the Allies would have to be made plain 
by the coming events, since Germany would soon be com- 
pelled by necessity to discontinue reparations perform- 
ances to those Allies also who hitherto had received them. 
In spite of being vilified from many sides and having his 
personal honor besmirched, the Chancellor said, he had 
all this time sought to come to honorable negotiations with 
France. He did not do this because he harbored anv 
optimism relative to Ponicaré’s attitude 
but so as to try to spare the German fellow-citizens of the Rhine 
and Ruhr heavy sufferings which still will break over them after 
passive resistance is discontinued and no more support or relief 
can be paid for and work cannot be resumed. For this reason 
the Chancellor went to the extreme in concessions to the enemy. 

Responsibility for the collapse in the Ruhr rests sharply and 
squarely on the French Premier, who again and again has re- 
jected the proffered hand, even after the preliminary condition 
of cessation of passive resistance has been fulfilled. 

Brutal reform measures, he continued, would now be- 


come a necessity. 





Next week Father Bouscaren will have a 
further paper along the lines of his article in this 
week’s issue, in which he shows the origin of the 
exclusion of religion from the public schools. 
Father Barrett’s series is attracting widespread 
attention. His next paper will treat of the 
methods of mind-healing and offer a criticism 
of their weak and strong points. A subject that 
has been much discussed of late is the measure- 
ment of the stars. A clear and popular exposition 
of the matter will be given next week, by the 
eminent English astronomer, Father Cortie, S.J., 
of Stonyhurst Observatory. 

Attention is called to Father LeBuffe’s article 
in this week’s issue. It is a clean cut statement of 
the Church’s attitude towards the burning subject 
of Evolution. 











The Ruhr.—That Germany has at last reached the 
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Evolution and Religion 






Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


before the eyes of the public these days than 

Evolution, and in particular the reconciliation of 
religion and evolutionary tenets. Books and pamphlets 
are being issued continually on this point and speeches 
and sermons delivered. -Within the past year we note 
the appearance of Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn’s 
“Evolution and Religion” (Scribners, $0.75), prac- 
tically a reprint of his article which appeared in the 
New York Times as an answer to Bryan’s attack; of 
Professor F. J. Gurney’s “ Evolution, the Bible and Re- 
ligion” (University of Chicago Press, $0.10); E. E. 
Unwin’s “ Religion and Biology” (Doran) and a few 
years back, Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s “ The Sys- 
tem of Animate Nature” (Holt, $6.00). The aforesaid au- 
thors, writing reverently, all hold that there is no conflict 
whatsoever between religion, i.e. a belief in and service of 
God, and Evolution, inclusive of man himself. Osborn, 
Gurney and Unwin treat this matter professedly, whereas 
Professor Thomson is largely concerned with animate 
nature itself. 

What is clear is that evolutionists are now on the de- 
fensive and feel the need of justifying themselves against 
the accusations of irreligion frequently levelled at them 
both of late and in the past. The fact tendency of Evolu- 
tion as it is taught is unquestionably irreligious and 
atheistic. Professor Osborn himself in an interview pub- 
lished by Alva Johnston in the New York Herald, June 10, 
1923, is quoted as saying: 

It is my opinion that due largely to the vaporings of scientific 
men like Haeckel in the field of religion, religious people have had 
a tendency to look with mistrust on scientists. Men who carry 
over a reputation gained in the scientific field and write on re- 
ligious and spiritual subjects of which they know little, invite a 
strong reaction against themselves and against science. 

Teachers of Evolution are frequently materialistic or 
pantheistic, or hold to a symbolic God as does Professor 
Conklin of Princeton. But so too are many teachers of 
biology, physiology and even chemistry. The fact that 
they have involved a scientific fact or a scientific theory in 
the meshes of error does not necessarily prove that the fact 
is a non-fact or the theory false. The error, as in the case 
of biology, may be wholly extrinsic to the fact. Because 
of failure to note this very necessary problem of the exact 
location of the error to be refuted, attacks have been made 
presumably on Evolution whereas they were really against 
the Materialism in which Evolution had been involved. 
Hence in weighing in the scales of truth the theory of Evo- 
lution—for it is a theory and not a proved fact—we must 


A tetoe is no doctrine more insistently paraded 


first dissociate it from any and every doctrine wherewith it 
is or may be confounded. 

The first question, then, that we ask is whether Evo- 
lution as such is incompatible with a belief in God. The 
answer is, of course, that it is not at all incompatible, for, 
barring the spiritual soul of man, God could have brought 
this world in all its parts, inorganic, vegetative, animal and 
human, into existence by means of the evolutionary 
process. God could have brought all material beings and 
the body of man into existence either by evolution or by 
direct creation of the first members of each species, or by 
direct creation of each individual member of each species 
as He now creates each individual human soul. Note 
could have, for it is here a question of possibility only. 

Now, as to the question of fact. -Can a man believe in 
a personal God, for of any other kind of god or “ Abso- 
lute ” there is no question, and yet believe that this personal 
God brought the universe to its present condition by a 
process of evolution, both of animal and human life, 
barring the spiritual soul? Again the answer is a man ‘ 
can and men do believe this, for some men know God only 
by reason, not taking into account the revelational data of 
the Bible, or, if they do take such revelation into account, 
misread and misinterpret it. A man can be a Theist or 
a misconstruing Revelationist and believe in Evolution. 

But can I believe in God as revealed to me in and 
through the Bible, which is His errorless communication 
to me, and at the same time be an evolutionist? Here a 
distinction must be made. Between the revelational con- 
tent of the Bible and the theory of Evolution of animal, 
i.e. non-human, life there seems to be no conflict. The 
Bible, as far as we can discern, has nothing to tell us as to 
the manner in which God brought things into being. The 
question of the evolution of lower life seems to be a purely 
scientific one, in no way entering the sphere of religion, 
provided, of course, that the existence be granted of a 
personal Creator who drew a primeval matter out of noth- 
ing and by His conserving and providential care directs all 
things to their appointed ends by that Divine activity 
termed by philosophers His “ concurrence with secondary 
causes.” 

This brings us to the final and vital question of the 
evolution of man’s body and the Bible. We say “ of 
man’s body,” for the evolution of man’s spiritual soul 
from matter is an impossibility, made clear both by reason 
and by Faith. Can I believe in the Bible and yet believe 
that mankind came into existence by tribal evolution, i.e. 
that a tribe of men evolved from a tribe of sub-men and 
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these in turn from a pre-man, pre-monkey tribe? I can- 
not. The Bible, both Old and New Testament, clearly 
teaches that the present human race began with a single 
man and woman. With this fact of original oneness of 
parentage is linked, through the Fall and Original Sin, the 
validity of Christianity itself. 

But what of Adam’s body? Did or did not that evolve, 
according to the Bible, from a pre-human stock? The 
Bible of itself without the official interpretation of the 
Church does not seem clear on this point. A final, infallible, 
and, therefore, irrevocable interpretation has not been 
given by the Church, but an interpretation, binding on all 
Catholics as long as it stands, is the decree of the Biblical 
Commission for June 30, 1909, which affirms the non-evo- 
lution of Adam’s body. As long as that decree stands, a 
Catholic who would teach the evolution of Adam’s body 
would commit a “ grave fault,” according to Pope Pius X. 
Despite the reverence, therefore, of scholars such as those 
whose books we have noted earlier in this article, they 
either disregard or misinterpret the Bible. They have 
written from their own viewpoints, with which no 
traditional believer in the Bible can agree. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that some Catholic scholars speak and 
write carelessly on this matter, for the doctrine of human 
evolution as it is taught today is doing a deal of harm, 
and the fewer occasions we give for misunderstanding the 
Church’s position, the truer we are to our vocation of 
‘ purveyors of Catholic truth. No Catholic should ever 
make the flat, unqualified statement that the Church has no 
stand on Evolution. 


‘“Come Over to Us in Macedonia’”’ 


E. CHRISTITCH 


TT URKEY is back in Thrace. Islam is reinstated in 
Europe with added prestige and _ recognized 
primacy over Christian populations. True, the British 
shareholders of the Turkish Petroleum Company are re- 
assured; and advantageous tariffs, oil concessions, and 
commercial facilities have been conceded by Ismet Pasha. 
But the ghastly fact remains that, henceforward, Chris- 
tians in European Turkey will have to submit to Turkish 
Courts, the international tribunals being abolished. With- 
out dwelling further on this most iniquitous result of the 
Great War, let us take consolation in the progress of 
Catholicism in Macedonia, the sister province of ill-fated 
Thrace. The land beloved of St. Paul needs but arointed 
laborers to become a flourishing garden of the Lord. 
Christians expelled from Turkey seek refuge here, 
where the fertility of the soil and the facilities accorded 
by the Yugoslav Government invite colonization. Ortho- 
dox and Catholic live side by side in harmony, and new 
groups of crypto-Catholics are being every day discovered. 
The scarcity of vocations, however, among this primitive 
folk, crushed for centuries under Turkish barbarism, and 
the lack of financial means, hamper missionary effort. 
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Together with a wonderful revival of the old Faith in 
certain parts of Macedonia, an inevitable falling-off con- 
tinues owing to the lack of shepherds for small, isolated 
flocks, too weak to withstand the strong Orthodox in- 
fluence now reinforced by Russian immigrants. Catholic 
parents are faced with the alternative of no schooling 
for their children, or sending them to Orthodox schools 
where too often there is little or no religious teaching. 
Together with the mass of their school mates, Catholic 
children attend the Orthodox service on Sundays; and 
the parents seldom protest, judging that it is better to 
have some form of Christian worship than none. 

Some Catholic parents while remaining themselves 
faithful to their creed, even travelling great distances once 
a year to fulfil its obligations, are resigned to have their 
offspring adopt the Orthodox faith, more convenient for 
State officials shifted about to places where often there is 
no Catholic church. Orthodoxy is, moreover, less rigorous 
in its religious requirements. Mixed marriages are a fre- 
quent source of apostasy. The only means of missionaries 
keeping in touch with their more distant sheep is by send- 
ing leaflets, pious books, and letters of encouragement. 
A Catholic printing press would work wonders in fanning 
the waning energy of Catholic families exposed to tempta- 
tion. 

Serbia recovered Macedonia, cradle of her Christianity, 
from Turkey in 1912, and it was assigned to her by 
the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913, less by right of conquest 
than that of kinship and anterior possession. The in- 
habitants of Macedonia belong by tradition, custom, and 
language to the race of Southern Slavs. But the country 
had been claimed by Bulgaria as well as Serbia, and is 
even today exposed to the terrible methods of Bulgarian 
“komitadji”’ propaganda which surpass those of Mexican 
bandits, and threaten to bring on a new war. Catholi- 
cism has, however, survived political turmoil and trials of 
a peculiarly painful nature. The movement of some sixty 
years ago, at a time when Bulgaria had the upper hand in 
Macedonia, for reunion of the Bulgarian National Church 
to the Holy See, left indelible impressions. It failed owing 
to the base motives of its leaders, who approached Rome 
merely to startle Russia and obtain her pressure on the 
Greek Patriarchate for Bulgarian Church autonomy. Im- 
perial Russia’s solicitude for Orthodoxy in those South- 
ern Slav lands she hoped to gather one day within her 
orbit, and which she certainly did protect against Turkish 
aggression, was bound to oppose any movement for re- 
union with the Holy See. 

The wily Bulgarian politician, Zankoff, with Rus- 
sia’s consent, defied the spiritual supremacy of the Greeks 
and claimed Bulgar ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all 
Slavs in this region. At the same time he feigned a desire 
for reconciliation with Rome. The Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople persuaded the Sublime Porte to grant 
emancipation from the Greek Phanar to the Bulgar 
people then still vassals of Turkey. In October of 1868, 
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before the Porte’s proposals in this sense had been even 
considered by the Greek Phanar, Zankoff stole a march 
on all concerned by proclaiming a National Church: the 
Independent Orthodox Exarchate of Bulgaria. There was 
no longer need of the pretended negotiations with the 
Vatican. Prompted by Russian statesmen, the hypocritical 
Uniat leaders of Bulgaria had obtained what they wanted 
all along, recognition of their separate Orthodox See by 
the Sultan at Constantinople. In vain the Greek Patriarch 
thundered his anathemas. In vain the Papal delegate re- 
monstrated with the unworthy backsliders. The smug 
villains, who had juggled with the most sacred feelings 
of believing Christians, proclaimed themselves saviors of 
the Bulgar faith and fatherland. They were getting 
ready for the next betrayal. Soon they turned on the 
author of their political existence, for they finally joined 
the enemies of Russia. 

Among the Slavs of Macedonia the link with Rome was 
not so easily severed. The flock refused to wander 
hither and thither at the bidding of unworthy shepherds. 
Roman fervor, discipline, and abnegation had been 
brought within the ken of Macedonians who persisted in 
allegiance to Rome, and refused to acknowledge Bulgaria’s 
brand-new Exarch. The Catholic Uniat oases which have 
survived the vicissitudes of the world war can, together 
with the indigenous Latin Catholic population, become a 
fount of Catholic endeavor if only apostles are found to 
come over to Macedonia. 

Take the chief town of Skoplie itself, better known 
abroad by the Turkish name of Uskub, with an urban 
population of 900 Catholics, and little nests of Catholics 
dotted at intervals over a parish 150 kilometres long and 
nearly 180 wide. It is provided with only two priests, 
Fathers Zadrima and Bukovitch, both of the Society of 
Jesus, whose duties find them constantly on the road. It 
is impossible for » to minister properly to their own 
flock, let alone to gather in the many souls who strain 
to Catholicism. 

There is a university in Skoplie whose professors are 
mostly exiled Russians of high intellectual capacity. They 
had little difficulty in acquiring the Serbian language so 
akin to their own, and have given a religious impetus to 
the Orthodox population. There is unfortunately only 
one Catholic on the university staff, and there are but few 
Catholic works in the library. What riches would a donor 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia to Skoplie University lay up 
for himself in heaven! English, as well as French, Rus- 
sian, Italian, and German, is taught here. 

Among the Catholic forts of Macedonia is the little 
convent of Eucharistines in Djevdjeli, where nuns of the 
Uniat rite, a few yards distant from the great Orthodox 
Church frequented by the majority of the population, 
worship and work in communion with Rome. They have, 
alas! no chaplain, and depend on the rare visits of the 
overworked clergy in Skoplie for the Sacraments which 
give them force and courage to remain at their post. 
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While the nearest Catholic priest is ten hours’ distance by 
rail, it is no wonder that the Catholic children of Djevdjeli 
are unfamiliar with the Mass, and that their elders have 
almost forgotten it. This pastorless Uniat people, eager 
for divine worship, are gradually wandering into the 
Orthodox temple where the ritual is identical with their 
own, excepting only the prayer for the Pope so promi- 
nently enunciated in Uniat Churches. 

Seven years have passed since the Uniat priest deserted 
his flock during the Bulgarian occupation of this region, 
and nobody has yet been found to fill his place. A Latin 
Catholic priest who recently visited the town, and was 
eagerly welcomed by the Uniat faithful, said Mass in the 
Latin Rite in the convent chapel. During his two days’ 
stay the Eucharistine Sisters had the happiness of Ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament. After giving Holy 
Communion on Sunday to those who had approached the 
confessional, the priest distributed, in accordance with 
Uniat custom, pieces of blessed bread to be consumed 
within the church in remembrance of the Agape. This 
priest was also well received by the Orthodox officials 
and clergy, and was much struck by the depth of religious 
feeling among the population. In every house there is an 
ikon of the Blessed Mother of God before which lights are 
kept burning during the church feasts. An Orthodox 
clergyman to whom a young couple had applied for the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, on discovering that they were 
Uniat Catholics, referred them to the Latin priest as 
soon as he arrived, thus showing himself more scrupulous 
than many of his colleagues in similar circumstances. 

The Uniats practise the same rigorous fasts as do the 
Orthodox, who adhere in externals to the earliest 
traditions of the Church. When will this fundamentally 
Catholic, officially Orthodox, folk, get the shepherds 
destined to lead them back to the Fold? Who will come 
over and help in Macedonia? 


Unifying the Catholic Laity in the 
United States 


Cuartes A. McManon 


HE need of organization among Catholics in Amer- 

ica has not gone unheeded by the ecclesiastical lead- 
ers of the Church in the United States. Nor has their 
success in this direction gone unnoticed, for His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI, in a letter addressed to the September meet- 
ing of the members of the Hierarchy, refers to their 
“characteristic ability for organization.” With almost 
practical unanimity the American Bishops have not only 
voiced the need of unifying the forces of Catholicism into 
a well-organized whole, but they have taken advantage of 
the means of effecting the desired solidarity as provided 
in the Lay Organizations Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. This department, of which 
the Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleve- 
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land, is episcopal chairman, consists of two coordinate 
branches, the National Council of Catholic Men and the 
National Council of Catholic Women. Mrs. Michael 
Gavin of New York City is President of the Women’s 
Council and Admiral William S. Benson of Washington, 
D. C., is President of the Men’s Council. Each organiza- 
tion has the services of a board of directors composed 
respectively of representative laywomen and laymen who 
serve without pay and assist in the management of its af- 
fairs. 

It may be stated that the same reasons which moved the 
Bishops to form the N. C. W. C. as a whole impelled them 
to launch the Department of Lay Organizations. Per- 
haps no one has better stated the reasons for organizing 
the Catholic men and women of the country than Arch- 
bishop Curley of Baltimore, who recently said: 

Heretofore we have stood apart, working in our own small ways 
in separate groups in our parishes. We have never given ex- 
pression to our potential strength in spite of the fact that there are 
20,000,000 Catholics in the United States. We have had little 
power and at times have been unable to make ourse‘ves heard or 
heeded when it was a matter of defending our God-given rights. 
If we are to play the part we ought to play in the up-building of 
America; if we are to gather strength in the Divine work of 
spreading the influence of God’s Church; if we are not to sit by 
and see in the future rights that are dear filched from us, we must 
organize. A bishop and his priests are powerless unless their ef- 
forts are backed by a well-organized, intelligent laity. . .. The 
watchword is “ organization.” The Church needs it; the country 
that we love needs the united efforts of the lay members of the 
Divine organization that today is the one great moral power in 
America. 

In accordance with the original mandate received from 
the Bishops, the aim of the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Catholic Women is to coordinate the organiza- 
tions of Catholic men and women throughout the country 
and to secure the active cooperation of individual Catholics 
in Catholic work. By this united means they seek to 
bring the aid of Catholic laymen and laywomen to the de- 
fense of national Catholic interests. It is not the aim of 
either Council to establish a new organization or to inter- 
fere in any way with the functions, fields of action or spe- 
cial prerogatives of existing societies. As action in every 
diocese is dependent solely upon the authority of the 
Ordinary. the National Councils do not seek or propose io 
initiate any work in any diocese, or frame a program for 
diocesan activity, or form a new society in any dio- 
cese. They do seek, however, to affiliate all existing 
organizations of Catholic men and women with their na- 
tional bodies and to have every Ordinary name a so- 
ciety, or diocesan council, or other body of his dio- 
cese, by which the two national bodies may send in- 
formation to and make call for common defense upon the 
Catholic men and women of the country. To whatever 
manner of organization the Ordinary wishes, the National 
Councils will give aid and support within their power. 
As far as their funds will permit they will give service and 
assistance, when asked, to any Catholic organization either 
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in the way of program, of standards of work, or by aid of 
its personnel. Considering the difficulties involved, the 
progress and results of the lay organizations movement to 
date are generally satisfactory. 

Approximately 1000 local, county and diocesan, .State 
and national organizations have affiliated with the Men’s 
Council since its inception. Full cooperation has been 
voted the N. C. C. M. by the National conventions of such 
organizations as the Knights of Columbus, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, Catholic Young Men’s National Union, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Catholic Central Society, 
Knights of St. John, Knights of St. George, Catholic 
Slovak Federation, Alliance of Bohemian Catholics, So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul and other similar societies. 
The Men’s Council headquarters keeps in touch with all 
affiliated organizations, through a department which it 
maintains, in the N. C. W. C. Bulletin, official organ of the 
N. C. W. C., and by means of a small monthly news sheet 
which gives special information on timely matters of na- 
tional Catholic interest. To date, the Men’s Council has 
established contact with fifty-four dioceses either through 


‘the establishment of local units of its own organization 


or as a result of contacts through Holy Name Societies, 
diocesan federations, or other designated Catholic agencies. 
In several additional dioceses plans are under way for the 
extension of the lay organization movement. With limited 
financial resources, the Men’s Council has thus far been 
able to meet satisfactorily every contingency which re- 
quired united action. 

Its main efforts during the coming year will be to seek 
cooperation of all Catholic organizations in promoting, 
through their own field, the welfare of the Catholic boy, 
in defending the rights of Catholic education, in promoting 
citizenship campaigns, in supporting the Catholic press 
and in gathering historical data concerning Catholic 
achievement in the late war. The headquarters office has 
in course of preparation a handbook which will contain 
valuable information on the subject of lay activities. Ex- 
perienced priests and laymen are assisting in the prepara- 
tion of this pamphlet, which will cover practically the en- 
tire field of Catholic lay activity. It is the desire of the 
Men’s Council to place a copy of it in the hands of every 
Catholic men’s organization in the country. 

In every call which the Men’s Council has made upon 
Catholic lay organizations for united action along the lines 
which the Bishops have laid down, the response has been 
immediate and cordial. The Men’s Council has surely 
served this purpose, to show our leaders in political and 
public life that the Catholic laymen of the country are 
actually and definitely united in the defense of Catholic 
rights and in the promotion of Catholic interests. 

Like the National Council of Catholic Men, the National 
Council of Catholic Women has met with an ever-increas- 
ing response from Catholic women’s organizations to unite 
in defense and promotion of Catholic interests. The work 
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of the individual Catholic organizations in the different 
dioceses, according as it is directed by the Ordinary, has 
also been increased and stimulated by the aid of informa- 
tion, plans and standards sent out from the headquarters 
of the N. C. C. W. 

Since its organization in Washington, D. C., on March 
4, 1920, 1044 national, State, diocesan and local or- 
ganizations of Catholic women have affiliated with the 
Women’s Council. The national affiliated organizations 
include the Christ Child Society, Ladies’ Auxiliary Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Supreme Ladies’ Auxiliary, Knights 
of St. John, Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the Alumnae 
Association of Trinity College, Catholic Ladies of Co- 
lumbia, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association, Cath- 
olic Daughters of America, and the National Federation 
Alumnae, Sisters of Charity, C. B. V. M. To these may 
be added twelve State, thirty-one diocesan, and approxi- 
mately 1000 local organizations. It is estimated that the 
total individual membership of these affiliated organiza- 
tions is more than 1,000,000 Catholic women. Together 
they now constitute a great national organization, defend- 
ing Catholic rights and promoting Catholic welfare. 
These women realize that their peculiar strength lies in the 
fact that the Women’s Council is an integral part of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. It is this ad- 
vantage that makes it other than a mere federation of 
women’s clubs because at the disposal of the women’s 
organizations are the services and resources of all the de- 
partments of the N. C. W. C. The single fact that the 
Catholic women of the country are organized is, in itself, a 
force and a power in questions of national interest and na- 
tional legislation. Without such organization, many anti- 
Catholic measures would go through by default and the 
public morality of the country would be seriously impaired. 
Perhaps the most outstanding fact in connection with the 
National Council of Catholic Women is this: It is the 
only organized force of women today in national work, 
with a definite, healthy program on fundamental moral 
questions. When it is recalled that the women’s organiza- 
tions of the country are the most active factors in shap- 
ing legislation on such questions as employment of women 
and girls in industry, birth control, public health, uniform 
divorce law, the importance of this fact can scarcely be 
over-estimated. . 

The National Council of Catholic Women has been 
represented at practically every important conference or 
convention of women, Catholic and non-Catholic, held 
during the past year. It is permanently represented on the 
Travelers’ Aid, Women’s Advisory Committee to the Fed- 
eral Health Board, the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, and the Committee on Betterment of Motion Pic- 
tures. The President of the Women’s Council was re- 
cently appointed by the Secretary of the Interior on the 
Advisory Committee to investigate and report on Indian 
affairs. The N. C. C. W. keeps in touch with national 
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organizations in other countries and thus helps to promote 
the interests of the Church throughout the world. Through 
its headquarters office and the cooperation of its affiliated 
organizations, the Women’s Council has been able to do 
much effective work in immigrant aid. 

The greatest contribution of the Women’s Council to 
date has been the organization and conduct in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the National Catholic Service School for 
Women. This school, which is now in its third year, is a 
graduate, professional school, organized for the purpose 
of training Catholic social workers under Catholic ati spices. 
The Women’s Council has contributed all the expense of 
this school to date, including the purchase of property, 
salary of faculty and maintenance of the institution. The 
school may be said to be the common work of the Cath- 
olic women of America. It is the only institution of its 
kind in the country, a resident school wherein Catholic 
doctrinal instruction is given, daily Mass offered, and the 
principles of Catholic social service taught by Catholic 
men and women most capable in their fields. Many Cath- 
olic individuals and organizations of Catholic women have 
already provided scholarships in the institution. 

The Women’s Council conducted last year community 
houses in East St. Louis, Balboa, San Antonio and Balti- 
more. Its program for the coming year includes the 
promotion among its affiliated membership of activities 
in the interests of Catholic education, immigrant aid and 
followup, girls’ housing, room registry, girls’ clubs, 
dramatics, civic education and legislation. The Third An- 
nual Convention of the N. C. C. W., held in Washington, 
September 30 to October 3, was one of the most en- 
thusiastic gatherings of Catholic women ever held in the 
United States. 

The necessarily brief and cursory articles which have 
appeared in these columns show that the N. C. W. C. is 
rendering the Church, the nation at large, and the cause of 
Catholic social welfare, a service diversified and helpful 
They show also that valuable assistance is being given t9 
societies and individuals in unfolding to them opportunities 
for activities and usefulness which they have not hitherto 
enjoyed. They show that the work of the N. C. W. C. 
is primarily one of service, service of information, of ad- 
vice, of cooperation, of assistance. It is the belief of the 
contributor of these articles that the N. C. W. C. has 
created to a large degree a sentiment of national solidarity 
among American Catholics; that it is gradually uniting the 
forces of the Catholic body of this country into a compact 
whole which will soon be able to make Catholic Faith, 
principles and ideals command the influence and prestige 
in our social and political life which their soundness and 
stability warrant. Thus have the vision and wisdom dis- 
played by the American Archbishops and Bishops in estab- 
lishing the N. C. W. C: been justified ; for they have given 
to the Catholic body of the United States an organization 
in which the people are united, Bishops, priests, laity, 
for the glory of God and the welfare of country. 
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The Hidden Sources of the Psycho- 


Neuroses 
Rev. E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 
The fourth of a series of articles on the New Psychology. 


HE New Psychology, as we have seen, regards the 

three chief Psycho-neuroses, Hysteria, Obsession, 
and Neurasthenia, as due to “ complexes” or painful ex- 
periences which exist restlessly active, beneath the thres- 
hold of consciousness. They constitute the hidden sources 
of the mental troubles, and to discover them in the in- 
dividuals’ mind is one of the most important tasks of 
psycho-therapeutic treatment. As Maurice Nicoll ex- 
presses it, the aim of such treatment is “ to make conscious 
the unconscious factor that energizes the neurotic symp- 
toms.” 

The same author says very truly, that, “ every object we 
look at has two meanings for us, one conscious, and the 
other unconscious. When the unconscious significance of 
an object is very strong that object has a powerful com- 
pulsion effect on us.” This truth when put in plainer 
language will be readily recognized. Some picture, or 
stanza in a poem, or passage in a speech may exercise a 
profound influence upon us, although we fail to find in 
consciousness the reason for this influence. Tears may 
spring to our eyes as we look at some common-place piece 
of scenery; or listen to some quite ordinary tale of sorrow. 
A cord that lies deep and hidden in our hearts is touched, 
how or why we know not—but “the unconscious sig- 
nificance of the object is [somehow] very strong” for us 
and it exercises “a powerful compulsion effect on us.” 
Were we to search back into our past experience for the 
explanation of the mysterious emotion, for its hidden 
source, we should be doing what neurologists do in the case 
of psychoneurotic symptoms. We do not admit, however, 
that “ hidden sources ” are so often beneath the threshold 
of consciousness as neurologists pretend. 

The task, it must be confessed, of discovering such 
“hidden sources” of emotional phenomena, and of un- 
raveling the past is one of extraordinary difficulty and de- 
licacv. “ There is certainly no such brain wracking work 
in any other department of medicine or surgery or prob- 
ably in any other profession,” writes Dr. Stoddart. ‘There 
are so many false clues and the true clue may be very 
faint and ill-defined, leading back perhaps to experiences 
of early childhood. Yet, difficult though the task be, it has 
to be faced, for in psycho-therapy almost everything de- 
pends on finding out the origin of the neurosis. When a 
patient can be brought to see clearly where, when, how 
and under what conditions of mind, body and external 
circumstances the trouble started, the cure is well begun. 

Hence we have to distinguish between the occasion or 
“exciting cause” which provoked the appearance or out- 
break of the psycho-neurosis, and the deeper-lying experi- 
ences which prepared the way for it and laid its founda- 
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tions. Once more, let us say, that in its broad outline this 
theory of the “hidden sources” is thoroughly common- 
sense, Catholic and Scholastic. At first sight it may seem 
far-fetched, especially if it be forgotten that the theory has 
to do with abnormal individuals, folk whose mental 
equilibrium is decidedly upset. But on reflection it will 
be seen to be an eminently sane theory, capable too of in- 
definite illustrations from the spiritual life of the soul. 

Many of us worry over the conduct of our friends or 
over some problem of life because for the moment we 
leave out of count a factor, well-known to us, but for the 
moment outside the field of consciousness. The moment 
the factor, “x — yy,” enters again the field of conscious- 
ness the problem is solved and our worry disappears. Other 
times we stand preoccupied, like Macbeth, although the 
source of our pre-occupation is not very clear to us. Mac- 
beth’s excuse “ my dull brain was wrought, with things 
forgotten,” is the kind of explanation we have to give of 
the phenomenon. Sometimes a chance remark cuts us to 
the quick, or arouses fierce jealousy or anger in us. We 
are at first surprised that we should take it so much to 
heart. But on reflection we find that it has re-opened 
some old and perhaps long-forgotten sore, or re-aroused 
and rekindled a passion that we thought was long since 
dead. In such cases, and they are very frequent, we have 
the “ hidden source ” theory exemplified in the regions of 
morals. It is only too clear that much of our nervous- 
ness, as for instance before a sermon or a speech, is the 
result of a habit (engendered perhaps by auto-suggestion), 
which originated in some long-forgotten mishap when as 
children we had occasion to make some effort in public. 
The failure on that occasion “ to adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances ” was the cause of subsequent failures or nervous- 
ness. One of the reasons why an “ obsession ” holds such 
an imperious sway over the mind of the patient is that for 
him it is a mystery. It is there, inexorably, and he can 
see no cause for it, no explanation of it. In other words 
the source is hidden. It may have been of recent date, 
or of early date. It may be “ hidden” only in the sense 
that it is not adverted to. But while it is hidden, the 
neurosis gains force through its inexplicability. 

We shall now give a few examples, illustrative of the 
matter in hand, dealing, first, with cases in which the 
“hidden source” was of recent date, and, secondly, with 
cases in which the “ hidden source” lay far back in the 
past. 

Sometimes the discovery of a connection between the 
obsession and an incident of the recent past will be suf- 
ficient to cause it to disappear. Campbell Thompson 
records a case of limited claustro-phobia (fear of narrow- 
spaces ) in which the trouble was got rid of in this manner. 
An ex-soldier experienced an unaccountable dread when- 
ever he entered an electric tram. He was mystified and 
greatly distressed at this symptom. He was not afraid of 
being in trains or tunnels or other “ narrow-spaces,” as is 
usual in such cases, but when in an electric tram he was 
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quite unnerved. The source of this phobia was ultimately 
discovered to be an unconscious mental association between 
the whistling sound of the trolley on the wire, and the 
whistling sound of a certain type of shell in the air. This 
association awoke within him emotions of fear and horror, 
for it was through the explosion of such a shell in his dug- 
out in France that several of his companions were killed 
or maimed, and he himself seriously shaken. Here the 
origin of the trouble lay in a recent event. 

Let us now take some examples where the “ hidden 
source ” lay far back in the patients’ past. A young man 
came to an analyst suffering from depression of a very 
serious kind, together with insomnia, loss of appetite, 
headache, loss of interest in life, etc. In his case the 
“exciting determinant ” was soon discovered to be a ter- 
rifying thought of damnation which occurred at the clos- 
ing ceremony of a spiritual retreat which he had made 
with great fervor. This thought became an obsession, and 
soon he was on the verge of a complete breakdown. A 
minute analysis of his previous life however showed that 
on various occasions he had fallen into states of despond- 
ency and unhappiness when he found himself treated with 
harshness, or when he felt that circumstances was menac- 
ing. As a boy of ten he had on one occasion awakened at 
midnight crying bitterly, without knowing the reason. 
This incident gave the analyst a clue, and he found that 
the patient at this period had been subjected to a good deal 
of unfair and rather cruel bantering which he resented 
keenly. At the time he did not realize how deeply he was 
suffering. Being of a sensitive and highly-strung dis- 
position the bantering of his companions was to him an 
outrage and an injustice. He reacted to it, not by ag- 
gressively fighting them, or retaliating, or laughing it off, 
but by retiring into himself and allowing himself to become 
sad and depressed. His mind then acquired the habit of 
reacting to aggression from without and within by falling 
into a state of despondency and depression, accompanied 
by intense feelings of loneliness and unhappiness. 

Two other cases, both of ‘the writer’s experience, are 
illustrative of the “hidden source” theory where the 
source lay far back in the patients’ life-histories. One 
case was that of a middle-aged man who suffered so much 
from claustro-phobia that he had to give up work, and 
spend his days sitting on a bench in Hyde Park. His 
phobia for narrow spaces originated in his being shut up 
alone, suffering, and frightened in a tiny room in a garret 
after a severe fall from a swing when he was a little child. 

The other was a very painful stammer case. In this 
case, the cause of the stammer lay over sixteen years back, 
and was directly traceable to a narrow escape from drown- 
ing under rather peculiar conditions. In neither of these 
cases were “the incidents” forgotten, but on the other 
hand they were not adverted to as the causes and sources 
of the troubles. 

One of the most remarkable results of finding and re- 
vealing to the patient “ the hidden source ” of his neurosis 
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is the occurrence of what is called “abreaction” or 
“catharsis.” The word was first used by Freud and 
Bruer to describe the emotional state which occurred when 
a patient re-lived some painful experience, which had been 
recalled to conscousness from out of the sub-conscious 
depths of the mind, where, according to their theory, it 
existed as a kind of psychic sore causing the neurosis. 
“ Abreaction ” often results in the sudden disappearance 
of the obsession, compulsion or hysterical paralysis with 
which a. patient is afflicted. The term is grandiose, per- 
haps, but it indicates an undeniable psychical phenomenon, 
and it is no unusual experience for a spiritual director to 
find an extraordinary improvement in the mental health 
and outlook on life, in a penitent who has made a general 
confession in which with assistance he has been enabled to 
discover and reveal grave sins, perhaps of early life, which 
had more or less disappeared from his memory. 

A case illustrative of abreaction is recorded of a girl 
suffering from hysterical paralysis of the right arm. For 
years:she had been unable to use it, and she was unable 
to recali to mind any fright or shock that could have oc- 
casioned it. The psycho-analyst hypnotized her. Under 
hypnosis the questioning was continued, and the girl then 
told how one night when very young she had awakened 
to find a rat on the coverlet of her bed quite close to her 
exposed hand and arm. With a cry she withdrew her hand. 
Soon after she fell asleep, but in the morning she found 
her right arm was paralysed. On being awakened from 
her hypnotic state, the incident was recalled to her con- 
scious mind, and she was encouraged to re-awaken her 
feelings of fright and horror and to re-live the incident. 
The girl did so with all the signs of true emotion, and at 
once she recovered the use of her arm. She had success- 
fully “abreacted” the incident, and in technical terms, 
she succeeded in “ adjusting ” the incident to the rest of 
her experience—she “ assimilated” it, and the paralysis 
which was the expression of an “ un-assimilated ” experi- 
ence, lost its raison d’etre and disappeared. 

The search into the life-history of the patient, in the 
course of psycho-therapeutic treatment, has thus in view, 
not only the discovery of the origin of the nervous trouble, 
but the securing of the beneficial effects of “ abreaction ” 
or “catharsis.” This “mental exploration” also paves 
the way for the “ mental readjustment” or re-education 
that is to fit the patient for his part in life. 

In psycho-therapy it is of little use to treat symptoms, 
and hence it is that suggestion and hypnotism are of them- 
selves insufficient in dealing with neurosis. Unless the 
origin and source is discovered and removed, there can be 
no cure. One symptom may be disposed of, but only to 
give rise to another. A point deserving emphasis is the 
need of dealing with a neurosis as an entity. It requires 
a special treatment in each case, and a detailed knowledge 
of the psychology of the individual is indispensable. As 
A. A. Brill writes: “ Psycho-analysis is the only system of 
psycho-therapy that deals with the neuroses as entities, 
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instead of treating symptoms as do hypnotism, suggestion, 
etc.” 

To sum up the foregoing pages. Once more we have 
to admit that the neurologists of the New Psychology 
School have made a great hit in insisting on the importance 
of discovering the sources of the psycho-neuroses and in 
inventing technical methods to help the search, and they 
seem to be justified in their theory that such sources 
usually lie hidden. 

They assert too much however, who pretend that the 
“hidden sources” are always beneath the threshold of 
consciousness. The “complex” theory is, within limits, 
an acceptable theory, but it can be, and often is, pushed too 
far. 

The psycho-neuroses are often very serious and very 
terrible mental diseases. Cure is not an easy matter. 
though usually it is possible. The discovery of the origin 
and source is difficult—sometimes it is apparently impos- 
sible. But if it is discovered, and revealed in a striking 
and dramatic way to the patient, it often effects a cure, and 
invariably it, at least, brings about an improvement. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


A Catholic Oratorio Society 
To the Editor of America: 

Some music-loving Catholics of New York have organized for 
mutual help and encouragement. They have formed the Catholic 
Oratorio Society and meet at the Music and Art Lovers’ Club 
every Sunday afternoon at 3:30. Besides the opportunity that this 
society offers to Catholic musicians and artists to get together for 
companionship and mutual assistance, it offers an excellent chance 
for personal improvement in vocal music and the study of our 
Catholic religious art, to which the society devotes itself espe- 
cially. Good voices are earnestly wanted and trials take place 
on Sunday afternoons at half past two o’clock. The Music and 
Art Lovers’ Club is at 334 West Seventy-second Street, New 
York City. 

New York. I. Erpwirz. 

Operatic Music at Divine Service 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

How long will the organists of a number of Catholic churches 
continue to torment the imagination of those who honestly try to 
assist at Mass with devotional attention? 

I am not a musician, but like many others love music and 
have an extensive musical memory. I find the music of the Mass 
supremely beautiful and regret the interpolation of “ popular” 
music. The power of music over the senses is unquestioned and 
by the laws of mental association we can not help the recurrence 
of mental images more or less distracting. 

When I hear Offenbach’s Baccarole I view once moré the 
Venetian scene and the fair Cavalieri with her seductive charm 
glides into the picture in her gondola. The Vissi d’arte e d’ Amore 
from “Tosca” invariably brings the beautiful Farrar kneeling 
on the operatic stage. She sings a hymn to the Virgin to be 
sure, but her hearers think more of the sorrows of the diva 
than of the joys that await the blessed. 

Then Saint Saéns’ Mon Coeur S’ouvre a ta Voix, beautifully 
played, but we behold once more the majestic Homer—a rose- 
crowned Delilah waving her white arms enticingly toward the 
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Samson-like Caruso. It is a Biblical scene, but not harmonious 
with the Mass. 

O these tantalizing distractions! Once we heard the Kashmiri 
song beautifully played, with many variations, but we recog- 
nized it and instantly recalled “Pale Hands” sung by a baritone 
during a performance of “The Sheik.” Over the pages of the 
prayer book appeared Valentino standing beneath the balcony 
of his odalisque with his faun-like grace and the smile that is 
not exactly ascetic. 

The “ Rosary,” another favorite, is emotional rather than reli- 
gious in sentiment and after all, why should we have to endure 
this struggle to keep out worldly thoughts suggested by erotic 
music? The most beautiful operatic music is surpassed by the 
sacred strains of Mass and Vespers, and no ballads ever written 
are so sweet as our Catholic hymns. 

Brooklyn. Mary GENEVIEVE MANAHAN. 


Why Not American Catechists? 


To the Editor of America: 
A most interesting article, entitled “ The Jesuits in Tokyo,” in 
America for Sept. 22, contains the following statement: 


The task set the Jesuits by the Holy Father was precisely 
this: to supply the mission stations scattered over the Islands 
with leaders, educated up to the minute in the scientific, literary 
and religious world. For this purpose, they added also to their 
slender faculty of nine Jesuits, a staff of twenty lay Japanese, 
all highly paid specialists known and respected in Tokyo, a city 
of colleges and universities. 


Not so many years ago the writer was in charge of special ex- 
hibits at the big Minnesota State Fair when the turnstiles reg- 
istered as high as 184,000 paid admissions for a single day. He 
there talked, hawked, barked and bally-hooed till he was hoarse, at- 
tracting the attention of the passing crowds, answering their 
curious questions, demonstrating his wares, and, perhaps, finally 
secured an order for a beautiful player-piano. He has often 
wondered whether the same amount of energy employed in ex- 
pounding the fundamental truths of Catholicism to inquisitive, gap- 
ing crowds and answering their casual questions, might not result 
in bringing an occasional stray sheep into the true fold. Why 
leave such zeal exclusively to non-Catholic Christians? 

For many years during certain months there used to appear at 
the intersection of two of the most frequented streets of the city 
of St. Paul a venerable figure, erect, six feet tall, with flowing 
grey beard, clad in a cassock and wearing a Roman collar, earnestly 
expounding the fundamental truths of Christianity to the passing 
multitudes. Many listened respectfully and watched for his next 
appearance. All the pciicemen on that beat knew him for an 
earnest and sincere Christian, and took care that no one interfered 
with him. Those who were not interested, were promptly ordered 
to “move on!” Perhaps the reader imagines he was a zealous 
Catholic priest, a modern St. Francis of Assisi. But you would 
be wrong, for it was the late Rev. , ene of the oldest and 
most highly respected Episcopal Rectors of St. Paul, a revered 
cousin of the writer ! 

True to the example of his recently deceased father, his son, a 
handsome young fellow with a charming wife and a high powered 
automobile, may frequently be found on a Sunday during the sum- 
mer months, “ substituting” in some rural Episcopal church with- 
in a radius of seventy-five miles of his home, while the regular 
rector is taking a needed vacation. As a recent chorister in his 
father’s vested choir he is quite at home in surplice and cassock, 
and reads the Episcopal Service from the Book of Common Prayer 
with unction, and often a sermon prepared for that purpose by the 
absent rector. 

The latest reports from “ Evidence Guilds” in England inform 
us that the carefully trained Catholic young men who have been 
assigned to combat the efforts of the “soap box” orators in the 
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public parks, have completely outrun them in the race, and that 
today the crowds are gathered in great numbers around the lay 
apostles who have been authorized and carefully prepared by 
ecclesiastical authority to do this splendid work, which results in 
a continual stream of earnest truth-seekers applying to the or- 
dained clergy for final instruction and admission into the Church. 

In America we have a famous reformed Socialist and Jewish 
convert, David Goldstein, Esq., who under the auspices of the 
Catholic Truth Society of Boston and with the blessing of His 
Eminence Cardinal O’Connell, has travelled from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Coast and back in an autovan, lecturing in public parks 
and city streets en route, and distributing thousands of books like 
Cardinal Gibbon’s “ Faith of Our Fathers,” said to be one of “ the 
six best sellers” in the world, 

But what is one among so many? If they have lectors, lay 
readers, catechists, or whatever we may call them, in England, 
China and Japan, why not also in.America? One hundred thou- 
sand lay apostles in America would be only “a drop in the 
bucket ” compared with our population: but they could prepare the 
soil, sow and water the seed that would keep ten thousand ordained 
priests working “over time” in pouring the saving waters of 
baptism on the heads of hundreds of thousands of neophytes won 
for the true Faith. 

It is, therefore, a hopeful and encouraging sign of the times 
that in the Twin Cities, under the auspices and personal leader- 
ship of His Grace, Archbishop Dowling, Chairman of the N. C. 
W. C. Educational Bureau, classes of young men and women arc 
being formed for the study of church history, apologetics, social 
science, economics, public speaking, etc., apparently, for the very 
purpose assigned by our Holy Father to “ The Jesuits in Tokyo” 
under the masterly guidance of that modern St. Francis Xavier. 
Father Mark McNeal, S.J., from Georgetown. The same zeal and 
energy employed in America could not fail to make this cos- 
mopolitan, but unique, American Republic the shining Apostle 
of the Nations! 


White Bear Lake, Minn. W. F. MarKoeE. 


The Cost of War 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

In an article published in America, in the issue of September 
29, entitled “ Pacifist Misrepresentation,” Captain Elbridge Colby 
challenges the accuracy of the statement put out by the National 
Council for Prevention of War, that we are allowing one-fifth 
of our budget of 1924 for the Army and Navy and that more 
than eighty-five per cent of that budget will go for past and 
future wars. “Such statements,” he says, “must be carefully 
investigated as to their source. They must be scrutinized as to 
the facts on which they are based.” 

An examination of the facts in this case reveals that the 
source of the statement made by the National Council is found 
in a chart of Government expenditures prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency from the figures contained in the 
annual report submitted to Congress by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Since the Bureau of Efficiency is one of the statistical bureaus 
oi the Government, frequently called upon by Congress for just 
such studies as this, its analysis of Government expenditures 
must be considered quite as “official” as that made by the 
Budget Bureau. 

The facts are that the two charts are made on an entirely 
different basis. The budget chart is based on estimated gross 


expenditures, a total of $3,765,496,386.00. The Bureau of Effi- 
ciency chart is based on net expenditures, a total of $2,713,571,- 
886. This difference of over one billion dollars in the base or 
denominator in calculating percentages makes a material differ- 
ence in the result. 

The use of gross expenditure as a basis for such calculations 
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leads to a curious inconsistency which is best illustrated by the 
Post Office Department. In this same chart, to the Post Office 
Department is charged 15.5 per cent of the national expenditure as 
against 13.5 per cent for the Army and Navy. It looks as if the Post 
Office were costing the taxpayers more than national defense yet, 
according to the budget figures there will be in the Post Office 
Department a surplus of receipts over revenues of $952,439, 
while the expenditure for national defense will take more than 
$550,000,000 out of the Treasury over and above the revenue 
from the sale of war material. 


This misleading system of cost accounting led to an elaborate 
study of the Government expenditures by Dr. E. B. Rosa of the 
Bureau of Standards and the adoption by him of the net basis, 
which is followed in the Bureau of Efficiency analysis. Dr. Rosa 
published a full explanation of his method (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1921, and Journal, 
Washington Academy of Sciences, June 19, 1920), and it is ac- 
cepted as the only way of showing how our tax dollar is spent. 
Dr. Rosa’s chart of Government expenditures for the fiscal year, 
1920, showing that in that year 92.8 per cent of our taxes went for 
past and future wars, challenged the attention of the whole 
country. 


The other fundamental difference between the two charts under 
discussion lies in the grouping of items under main heads. The 
chart quoted by the National Council for Prevention of War 
does not, as Captain Colby maintains, “charge national war time 
debts as an expense of preparedness and national defense.” War 
time debts are grouped under the heading, “Expenditures for 
present National Defense and Past Wars”; the other items being: 
(1) Army and Navy, (2) Pensions and Care of Soldiers, and (3) 
Special Activities pertaining to Recent Wars. No one can 
question the fact that the public debt is a result of wars, since 
it is composed wholly of war bonds, with the exception of the 
Panama Canal bonds whicl. amount to about one-half of one per 


cent of the total debt. 


This allocation of expenditures is not original with either Dr. 
Rosa or the Bureau of Efficiency, but has been followed by Con- 
gressional appropriation committees and statistical experts for 
years. It will be sufficient to refer to two statements published 
during the past year by Government departments, one by the 
Treasury Department and one by the Department of Commerce. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Edward Clifford, 
in a statement on expenditures for the fiscal year 1922 says: 
“Thus these four items, interest on the public debt, sinking 
fund, etc., the Veterans’ Bureau and Pensions, which are entirely 
due to past wars, constituted over one-half—54.6 per cent to be 
exact—of the total expenditures.” 


In the Statistical Abstract of the United States for °921, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Table 
No. 428, page 747, is headed: “Disbursements for War Pur- 
poses, including Pensions, /nterest on the Public Debt and all 
other activities relating to War.” Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that, according to this table the percentage of total ordi- 
nary disbursements for 1921 attributed to war is 83.5. 


Finally, that President Harding was convinced of the accuracy 
of these figures is shown by his speech made last June in Salt 
Lake City, quoted as follows in the New York Evening Post of 
June 28: 


When you stop to think that when divided up eighty-five 
per cent of American taxes, eighty-five per cent of the enor- 
mous public fund of which I have been speaking, goes to the 
expenses and obligations of war and only fifteen per cent to 
the promotion of the ideals and practises of peace, do you not 
think we ought to play our part, my countrymen, in helping 
to abolish war? 


Washington. Joun A. Ryan. 
Member Executive Board, 


National Council for the Prevention of War. 
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Grant Us Peace 

HAT impressed me most painfully,” wrote Presi- 

dent Hibben of Princeton, on his return some weeks 
ago from Europe, “ was the hatred displayed toward one 
another by the various peoples of Europe.” The same 
impression has burned itself deep into the consciousness 
of many Americans who since November, 1918, have 
visted Europe, carrying with them the vision of war- 
stricken countries over which the healing mantle of peace 
had at last fallen. Their vision has been rudely dispelled. 
The harrowing scenes of battle-field and trench, the tears 
of widows and mothers, the cries of little ones who pine 
away in sickness and starvation; all the awful lessons of 
war seem to be forgotten, and even as the people die, 
powerful factions plot new wars. 

From the ancient watchtower on the Tiber, the Vicar 
of Christ has lifted his voice in warning and exhortation. 
Putting no faith in princes, finding no solid confidence 
in treaties, Benedict XV, of happy memory, and his ven- 
erable successor, Pius XI, have besought nations and peo- 
ples alike to find the sure path to lasting peace in a re- 
turn to the lessons of justice, mercy and love, taught by 
the Saviour of mankind. They knew that from the wis- 
dom of this world nothing could be expected but policies 
of groping expediency when strict justice was demanded, 
and oppression where gaping wounds pleaded for mercy 
and love. But their words were carried down the winds 
of bitterness and hatred, and even some Catholics preferred 
the counsels of a false patriotism to the wisdom and 
authority of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

Americans have been asked by the Federal Council oi 
Churches to commemorate the week beginning November 
5, as “ World Court Week.” With the political implica- 
tions of the propused “ World Court,” Catholics have no 
But as Catholics and as Americans, they have 


concern. 
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the deepest sympathy with every well-ordered movement 
which promises to spread among all peoples the spirit 
of love and mercy exemplified most perfectly in the teach- 
ing of our Lord and Saviour. The fifth anniversary of 
the Armistice marks the week selected by the Council. 
During that week every Catholic will do well to receive 
the Sacraments and to offer daily prayers that the King- 
dom of God and its heavenly peace may be established 
first in his own heart, and then in the heart of every 
human being. That is our most powerful contribution to 
the peace of the world. Armies and navies may be a 
present necessity, and through programs and treaties we 
may advance to a better understanding of international 
concord. But it is true and must remain ever true, as 
our fathers said, that unless the Lord keep the city thev 
watch in vain who guard it. He alone is our sure reliance 
and in Him is our unshaken hope. 


The Magazine Agent 

HE magazine agent has grown to be a part of 

American life. Like the press agent he has come 
to stay. He appears with his magazine and his argument 
and his object is to unburden himself to his listener. If 
he does this successfully he leaves his magazine and takes 
his departure. The circulation department does the rest. 
Magazines have grown great on the magazine agent. He 
is a power. But like any other power if misused he 
spells ruin to his magazine and often brings other maga- 
zines into ill repute. 

Hence the wisdom of the warning recently issued by 
the Bishops of the country in session at Washington to 
all Catholic magazines to look carefully to their agents. 
They have a bigger responsibility than the secular periodi- 
cals. They appeal to Catholics often in the name of 
religion. If their appeal is not genuine, if their methods 
are not above board they not only bring discredit on 
Catholic magazines but on the religion of Catholics as 
well. This is the point that all sensible Catholics should 
remember that unless the agent of a Catholic magazine 
has the permission of the Bishop of the diocese and the 
pastor of the parish they should pay no heed to his argu- 
ment. Agents for Catholic magazines in the past have 
abused their power. The individual Catholic has the 
power to correct this abuse, by asking for the agent’s 
credentials and telephoning the rectory for confirmation 
of the credentials. 

After all, the best agent for the magazine is the sub- 
scriber, just as the best advertisement for the school is 
the student. The difficulty is to make the subscriber 
realize this. If interested subscribers made their interest 
practical by urging their friends to subscribe and not 
merely to read the Catholic magazine there would be 
little difficulty over the agent problem. A correspondent 
in a recent issue of AmeRIcA suggested the idea of a 
parish committee small in numbers and permanent in 
form to handle subscriptions for the diocesan weekly and 
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other Catholic magazines. Such an idea strikes at the 
root of the agent abuse mentioned by the Bishops, for it 
fixes responsibility in an efficient way by localizing it. It 
is, of course, not the only way but it is a constructive 
idea. Indeed, everyone interested in the Catholic press 
should make a personal effort to see that only ways that 
are truly Catholic are employed in spreading the Catholic 
paper and magazine. Abuses are corrected by construc- 
tive action, not by regrets or idle complaints. 

Our young folk need clean entertainment. They re- 
quire moving pictures, for example, which will recreate, 
instruct, elevate them and not degrade, poison, and con- 
taminate their minds. Shall we dismiss them with the 
general exhortation to avoid bad movies, or shall we try 
to provide or to have provided moving pictures which 
come up to a decent standard and respect the laws 
of God? 

They need good reading. The book stalls reek with 
vile or worthless magazines, and books whose very covers 
betray their devilish purpose. Shall we send away our 
Catholic young folk with some obvious phrases about 
good books? Or shall we exert ourselves to train and 
persuade them to good reading, to accustom them to 
worthy Catholic books, to teach them from the evil by 
supplying the good? 


Lost Riches 

WISE man once said that everything purely positive 

in the various Protestant religions is what was 
carried over from Catholicism from which they broke 
away; and that the only distinctively Protestant con- 
tributions to religious thought have been mere negations 
and restrictiuns. Even that most constantly lauded Prot- 
estant tenet, liberty of conscience, is a disguise for the de- 
nial of the principle of authority in propagating and teach- 
ing God’s Revelation. Hence every convert who has en- 
tered the Church has expressed this sense of gain. All he 
gave up was a set of denials, namely, nothing; he kept 
the residue of Catholic truth that still lies in all Protestant 
churches, and moreover enriched his soul with all that his 
ancestors so blindly threw away in the Reformation. 

Protestants are becoming more and more keenly con- 
scious of their lost riches. Sometimes this sense of loss 
shows itself in unexpected ways. Before a recent meeting 
of Baptist ministers in Boston, a Protestant Bishop, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, told his hearers about his sum- 
mer’s stay in France. He was most sharply impressed 
by two things in French Catholicism, the beauty of its 
churches and the large numbers who frequent them dur- 
ing the day. 

One of the most impressive and valuable aspects of French re- 
ligion is the thorough use of the churches all through the day. 
Many of our American city churches are used quite as thoroughly 
as any churches in Paris, but few of our country churches are so 


frequently visited by silent worshipers as the village churches 
which I entered this summer. 
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The Bishop seems somewhat puzzled to account for this 
phenomenon. One feels he has not altogether satisfied 
himself with his own hesitating explanation. The purely 
human values of dim mysteriousness, of silent solitude, of 
fellowship with other religious souls, do not altogether ex- 
plain the attraction which draws Catholics, in this country 
as well as in France, to their churches during the day. 
The woods and meadows, or any piece of fair nature, can 
do the same for us. When a Catholic passes his church 
he takes off his hat. If he enters, he genuflects, that is, 
adores; and while within, he for the most part remains 
kneeling. He fixes his eyes on a spot beneath a little red 
ever-glowing lamp. He exercises all the principal interior 
acts of real religion. He adores, he gives thanks, he asks 
pardon for his faults, he humbly asks for light and 
strength. In a word, in the measure of the grace given 
him, he unites himself, his mind and will, with God. Thus 
he easily achieves that real personal religion which 
Protestants so constantly call for. In this Presence, he 
feels triumphant, with the humble triumph of faith, the 
brave triumph of hope, and the blazing triumph of love. 
Why? Because he knows that behind that little door 
under the lamp is the living Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, true Man and true God, here existing as truly as 
when He dwelt in Palestine. The enigma of the empty 
Protestant churches and the full Catholic ones is here 
resolved. When will our Protestant friends finally find 
their way back to the riches they have lost? 


The Lesson of Prohibition 

N his report to the President, Attorney-General Daugh- 

erty wrote with regret of the widespread violation of 
the Volstead law. The facts he was able to set forth re- 
vealed “one of the most tragic epochs in American his- 
tory, relative to law-enforcement.” In the short sy:ace 
of two years, the Department of Justice had been com- 
pelled to prosecute a member of the Federal judiciary, 
prominent associates of the American bar, and high offi- 
cials in both Federal and State Governments. The record 
constituted “a sordid story of assassination, bribery and 
corruption that found its way into the very sanctums 
wherein the inviolability of the law was presumed to have 
been held sacred.” In terms no less scathing did Gover- 
nor Pinchot of Pennsylvania denounce, at the Washington 
Conference, the scandalous disregard for the Volstead 
law displayed at the capital and elsewhere by men and 
women high in social and official position. At the same 
time, the newspapers of any large city almost daily re- 
count the trite story of how men and women of no par- 
ticular position drug themselves with “ bootlegger ” liquor 
and crawl into the public hospitals to die. 

Not even the most extreme Prohibitionist, whatever 
his optimism may lead him to hope for the future, can 
recount the actual record of the Volstead law with any 
feeling even remotely approaching satisfaction. As Judge 
Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio, herself a Prohibi- 
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tionist by conviction, remarked at the Washington Con- 
ference, the very calling of such a gathering “ proved that 
something was wrong.” Decidedly, there is; so utterly 
wrong, that, whatever may be said of the future, the cor- 
ruption and disorder of the present simply cannot be 
gainsaid. We were assured that the passage of the 
Amendment would forever take the “saloon problem ” 
out of politics, and clear-visioned men, such as Chief 
Justice Taft, who ventured the assertion that it would in- 
volve rum and politics even more deeply, were laughed 
to scorn. But the prediction has been fu’filled to the let- 
ter. No saloon, no rum-seller’s dive could remain in 
business for more than twenty-four hours in any reason- 
ably-alert city, except through bribery of hitherto honest 
men, and by use of all the means of political corruption 
which lawlessness conceives and applies. Even at the 
Washington Conference, it is regrettable to note, more 
than one effort was made by political captains to find a 
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coign of political advantage behind the President’s alleged 
remissness or inability to enforce the Volstead: act—and 
this in spite of the fact that Philadelphia had, at the time, 
1,300 known places of sale for alcoholic liquors and New 
York is said to have 2,000 and in each metropolis, we 
are asked to believe, both local and Federal officials are 
unable to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment. Has the 
saloon been taken out of politics? So closely connected 
are the two that both “ wets” and “drys” now heckle 
candidates to extort their opinion on “ prohibition ” quite 
as if neither Amendment nor law had any existence. 

Judge Allen is right in remarking that “something is 
wrong.” If the Eighteenth Amendment teaches nothing 
else, it ought to teach the folly of incorporating sumptu- 
ary legislation into the Constitution, and of attempting 
to control through Federal authority problems of local 
government which under the Constitution are reserved 
wholly to the respective States. 


Dramatics 


Plays and Players 

OST Englishmen take themselves seriously, but up 
till now Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. St. John 
Ervine, two of England’s best playwrights, have done 
rather more than their share in emphasizing this national 
characteristic. In powerful and depressing plays, such as 
“ Strife” and “ Justice ” and “ Loyalties,” by Galsworthy, 
and “ Jane Clegg ” and “ John Ferguson,” by Ervine, they 
have shown us that life is real and life is earnest. There- 
fore, when these gentlemen suddenly decided to become 
sprightly their big public following got ready for a thrill, 
confident that their idols were about to set a new standard 
for comedy. The results of the sprightly mood are before 
us in two plays now on the New York stage: Ervine’s 
“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” and Galsworthy’s “ Win- 
dows,” the production with which the Theatre Guild 

opened its sixth season. 

We have already reviewed the Ervine play in these 
columns. It remains only to testify that, in the opinion 
of this writer, Mr. Galsworthy’s “light comedy” is one 
of the most depressing plays he has given us; depressing 
because, like “ Mary, Mary,” it is so far below its author’s 
powers and previous achievements. Moreover, it is surpris- 
ingly uneven. Ervine, when he set out to be sprightly, at 
least consistently remained so. Galsworthy constantly 
seems on the point of forgetting himself and becoming 
serious. And one can’t put over a play that is a farce one 
moment and a thoughtful drama the next. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s theme is indicated in an explanatory 
preface furnished with the program. “ Ideals,” he tells 
us there, “ are six-a-penny unless founded on realities. If 
we cleaned our windows better and looked things straight 
in the face, we should not be disconcerted when the four- 


teen points don’t function, because we should never have 
hazarded the fourteen points.” This high comedy 
philosophy is subsequently reiterated in different words by 
a character in the play, the Window-cleaner, who advises 
us thus: “ Don’t ’ave ’igh ’opes. ’Ave low ’opes and you 
won’t be disappointed.” In other words, have no ideals 
and you will suffer no disillusionments. Such philosophy 
is not sound and neither is it amusing. 

We need only add that the action of the play revolves 
around an erring girl who has “ done time” for smother- 
ing her unwelcome child, and who is now working in an 
English family, and that the final and supposedly most 
amusing scene in the “ light comedy ” turns on the intoxi- 
cation of the mother of this family. In short, we 
sympathize with the first-nighter who, after depressedly 
following the four acts of the new comedy, remarked that 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Windows” had “ four little pains.” 

Mr. John Golden, one of the most successful of New 
York’s theatrical producers, deserves much credit for the 
type of the plays he consistently gives the public. With- 
out exception, so far as the writer knows, they have been 
clean plays, and it is pleasant to add that they made a 
fortune for their producer. 

Like all Mr. Golden’s previous productions, his new 
comedy, “ Chicken Feed” is absolutely clean. Also, like 
them, it has a serious undertone. It turns on the good 
old question of a wife’s share of her husband’s income. 
Should it be tossed to her, like chicken feed, by a husband 
who resolutely continues to hold the purse strings, or 
should she receive a salary for the work she does-in the 
household? Mr. Golden and Guy Bolton, the author ot 
the play, hold a brief for the wife. They want her to have 
the salary, and this fact is not lost sight of for one moment 
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throughout the evolution of the comedy’s three acts. 

The somewhat luke-warm reception the play has thus 
far received may be explained in three ways. The first 
is that the theme is an unpleasant one for many of the 
men in the audience. They don’t want to go home and 
have the philosophy of the wife quoted to them for the 
next fortnight. The second is that Roberta Arnold, a 
most excellent and hard-working young actress, has a voice 
like a buzz-saw. Miss Arnold should do something about 
that voice—should have it, as it were, filed down, and 
thus exterminate the sole handicap of her stage career. 

The third flaw in the play is the reiterated use of the 
word “salary” as applied to the wife’s share of the in- 
come, and the reiterated theory that she must be “ paid” 
for what she does. To a woman who loves her husband 
the idea of receiving a “salary” from him for her labor 
of love in their common home is as repugnant as the idea 
of receiving “ chicken feed.” What she does want, and 
she wants it very much, is simply the recognition of the 
fact that, just as she is legally owner of half her husband 
possesses (at least in certain States) she is also morally 
and actually owner of it. She does not want her share 
given her as “ salary,” any more than she wants it tossed 
to her as “chicken feed.” She simply wishes to be 
naturally and practically recognized as a full partner in 
the domestic firm, and to have the privilege of going to 
the bank or the safe deposit box or the old stocking as 
naturally as her husband does and with no more question 
about it. 

As a play therefore, “ Chicken Feed” makes the mis- 
take of over-emphasizing the business side of the domestic 
partnership. But its philosophy is sound as far as it goes, 
and it offers play-goers a pleasant evening’s entertainment. 

Another light and agreeable comedy offered us is 
“ Tweedles,” the joint production of Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson. Like “Chicken Feed,” 
“Tweedles ” has had an initial struggle for continued ex- 
istence, but it now seems to be catching the public fancy. 
Also like “ Chicken Feed” it is a play to which one can 
safely take the whole family, including the baby. Hav- 
ing said this the present reviewer sits back heavily, recalls 
Galsworthy and Ervine, and again drearily wonders why 
two such gifted authors as Wilson and Tarkington have 
not given us something more worthy of their gifts. The 
present reviewer, you see, is rather intolerant of any thing 
short of first-class work from men and women who are 
capable of it. And “ writing down” to the public is not 
on an insult but it is bad ethics and bad business. 

“ Tweedles ” is the story of the bashful, inarticulate son 
of a rich and socially prominent family, who falls in love 
with the niece of the proprietor of an antique shop in a 
fashionabie summer resort. He is so shy and such a 
dreamer that when he becomes a victim of the girl’s charms 
he does not know what has happened to him, a condition 
not nearly as common in life as it is in the drama. His 
vagueness and inarticulateness, aud the opposition of both 
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families to his love affair, furnish the comedy of the little 
play. In the end, for no apparent reason save that it is ap- 
proaching eleven o’clock, the opposition of both families 
weakens and the lovers, and the audience, are permitted to 
go for a walk. The audience leaves contentedly. It has 
laughed often during the evening and it carries away a 
pleasant memory of youth and love and good acting. 

The season’s outstanding success “ The Changelings,”’ 
by Lee Wilson Dodd, admittedly has the best company in 
New York. The acting is superb. But every married 
woman in the play is sentimentally interested in some other 
man than her husband, and every married man in the play 
thinks he is in love with some other man’s wife. In no 
instance is any of these emotional beings really faithless to 
the marriage vow, yet one cannot feel that the moral fibre 
of more than two of them is very sound. 


Equally well acted is the new play, “ A Lesson in Love,” 
formerly called “ Captain Briquet.” Captain Briquet is ia 
love with Mrs. Audley, a widow, and he wishes to marry 
her. But he discovers that, from his viewpoint, she is nar- 
row-minded and intolerant. She has cut dead a woman, 
once an intimate friend of hers, who has violated the moral 
code. Secretly Briquet undertakes to make Mrs. Audley so 
desperately in love with him that she can understand that 
woman’s action and will even imitate it. When he has re- 
duced her to the desired condition of doddering imbecility 
through love of him, when she is ready to give up all she 
holds sacred, Captain Briquet kindly takes from his pocket 
the marriage license he has procured. At which point 
Mrs. Audley throws herself into his arms and the women 
in the audience restrain a strong impulse to throw some- 
thing at Captain Briquet. ELIzABETH JORDAN. 


THE SHROUDED SLEEPER 

Asleep, and dreaming God, 

He faced the Second Throne 

As one whose soul had flown 
From body, bed and sod. 
“Lord, while in the strife 

I own that I forsook 

The Tree, the Word, the Book, 
And Crown and Bread of Life. 
“The Crown of Life to be 

In this eternal Now; 

The Bread of Life which Thou 
As Food didst offer me. 


“The Tree of Life, the rood 

Above Thy altar-shelf; 

The Book of Life, Thyself 
Besignatured with Blood.” 


Then he who dreamt him dead 
Took on quick tears and, lo, 
The Wounded Presence: “ Go, 

And sin no more!” It said. 


Asleep, he dreamed till fears 
Of Judgment wakened him 
Who saw the morning’s rim 
A rainbow through his tears. 
Francis CARLIN. 
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Abulia and the Best Ten Books 

HERE is no great reflection needed to decide on what 

we like or dislike. But nice discrimination is required 
when we try to grade and classify our preferences. From 
the tenor of many letters received in connection with the 
choice of the Best Ten Catholic Books, it is quite clear 
that many of our readers are champing under the limi- 
tation of being allowed only ten books for the list. They 
wish to make their choice as representative as possible; 
but so many books seem to them equally representative 
that they cannot screw their “courage to the sticking 


point.” 

In submitting his list, Captain Elbridge Colby, U. S. A., 
a frequent contributor to AMERICA, now stationed in 
Washington, states his norm of judgment in no uncertain 


terms: 

I accept no book not Catholic in tone; no book that has not 
been accepted as of the very first rank by non-Catholics as well 
as by those of our Faith; no book by an author whose religion 
is questionable; and no book that has not sufficient artistry or 
scholarly grasp to make it a thorough monument of thought. 


With these limitations I proceed : 
: Cardinal Newman 


“Apalogis BIO Vite BU occ cccccccccoscese 
One of the finest pieces of autobiographical writing in the 


world. 
“Tdea of a University ” Cardinal Newman 


A standard discussion that is quoted and studied by per- 
sons of all Christian denominations, for its view of education 


and its marvelous style and sound thought. 
“ Poems ” Coventry Patmore 


Perfect poetry of their kind and widely sold and read. 
“ Collected Works” Francis Thompson 
Widely accepted poems and well deserving of praise and 


permanence for their emotional feeling and beauty of line. 
WEE «cc tuetuabedpeedsncaneuedes ce teeheannan Father Tabb 


Perfection in little bits. For fineness of figure and preci- 
sion of phrase combined with pure simplicity probably un- 


surpassed. 5 
“ Christ in the Church” Monsignor Benson 


An intellectual presentation of a living fact which avoids 
the bitterness of argument and the commonalty of language 
common to most apologetic writings. 


But here he pauses in consternation. He argues and 
disputes and debates with himself, he suggests and re- 
jects titles. Having discovered himself up a tree, he must 
get himself down by adding four more rungs to his ladder. 


He continues: 

There are only four possible additions to my primary sextette, 
and I give them with trepication and with distinct qualifications : 
“ Danton” Hilaire Belloc 

An interesting and generally sound piece of biography, but 
written with such enthusiasm and so much the manner of a 
journalist writing a panegyric that the interpretations are not 
all reliable. 
“Victorian Age in Literature”..............:: G. K. Chesterton 
A brief thing, but really a very important book, which 
should have revolutionized the study and teaching of litera- 
ture into an interpretation of social, political, and intellectual 
factors. 
“ Political and Social History of Western Europe ”..C. H. Hayes 
An exceptionally accurate, well-digested, widely accepted, 


intensely readable and thorough study of its subject. 
“Ave Roma Immortalis” F. Marion Crawford 


The epitome in a single interesting book of all the spirit 
of Rome which lurks in the scenery and through the charac- 
terizations of its author’s novels. 

Brother Leo, who is well known in literary circles for 


his keen and sprightly critical articles, sends the following 


ee 
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list from St. Mary’s College, California. He observes 
that he has listed the best books in nine classes of writing. 
Originally he had ten classes, but he could not recall 
any really great play written in English by a Catholic 
during the last hundred years; so that accounts for listing 
two books under practical philosophy. 


Practical philosophy...“ Orthodoxy” .......... G. K. Chesterton 
“The Key to the World’s Progress” 
C. S. Devas 


Doctrine and devotion. .“ The Personality of Christ” 
Dom Anscar Vonier 


SEE nn bi obmadie Mail “Henry VIII and the English 
; Monasteries” ......... Cardinal Gasquet 
Biography ............ “ Life of Cardinal Manning ”. Shane Leslie 
SD. d.ccnsiecceued “Thoughts and Theories of Life 
and Education”........ Bishop Spalding 
Poetry a A ERO © “ Collected Poems” .... Francis Thompson 
DE biaek. <ginteoad “Luke Delmege” ........ Canon Sheehan 
Ge ateks - <sncnm “The Path to Rome”...... Hilaire Belloc 


Though a great number of lists continue to come in, 
all the readers of America are asked to take part in the 
vote. This canvass is not limited to or primarily intended 
for literary experts. Its purpose is to sound the prefer- 
ences of the great average reading public and to build up 
a composite list of what Catholics in general consider the 
best Catholic books. For that reason we invite all our 
readers to contribute their quota of best books to the 
symposium. 


REVIEWS 

The Belief in Immortality. Volume II. The Belief Among 
the Polynesians. By Sir James Georce Frazer, F.R.S., F.B.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

The study of religions implies a threefold process, to wit: the 
hierographical, the hierological, and the hierosophical. The first 
has to do with the investigation and description of all the perti- 
nent facts. The second collates, compares and classifies. The 
third enters the realm of speculation and endeavors not only to 
define essences and origins, but also, where cogent evidence is 
lacking, to supplement certainties by the consiruction of hypotheses 
more or less plausible. From this it will easily be seen that 
hierography lies at the very base of any intelligent measuring of the 
religious current of the human race. Where there is defective 
observation or where second-hand sources are ineffectively con- 
trolled there can be neither precise comparison nor logical induc- 
tion. In like manner hierosophy presupposes a clean-cut hierology. 
It were suicidal indeed to proceed to argumentation or to frame 
conjectures, before the data have been definitely coordinated. 

Sir James Frazer’s second volume on the belief of immortality, 
notwithstanding occasional appeals to analogy and inference, may 
be rated as hierographical. It paints with a wealth of picturesque 
detail and in a charming style local beliefs in a future life and 
their connection with the constitution of deities as found amongst 
the inhabitants of the numberless islands, known as the Polyvesian 
group, which stud the Pacific. Little or no attempt is made to 
reduce the data gathered to their least common denominator. 
There is no resultant, or rather the computation of the resultant 
is left to the reader, and this will vary as the sources cited are 
held to be worthy of credence or rejection.. 

The position of the author, as laid down in the Introduction 
to his first volume on the belief in immortality, is frankly agnostic. 
He knows nothing about the supernatural, or the truth and falsity 
of the various religious creeds. It is his sole aim to depict what 
the progenitors of the human race believed and by appealing to bar- 
barian peoples to furnish materials for the reconstruction of 
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the primal credo. That he has succeeded in proving both the 
universality of belief in the world beyond the tomb and the far 
more restricted prevalence of euhemerism were difficult indeed to 
gainsay. In the interest of scientific progress, however, it should 
be clearly understood that the savage portrayed and the beliefs 
presented are far from being primitive. The anthropologist, not 
unlike the geologist, can reach down into the archaic only by re- 
moving the successive strata which the convulsions of the ages 
have piled on the primitive bed. And so it is that it would repay 
those, who have sensed the spell of Sir James Frazer’s ethnological 
descriptions, to test them with the solvent supplied by the prin- 
ciples of the historico-cultural school. The result of the experi- 
ment would be primitive man unsullied by the dust of centuries. 

: ty ae 





Jefferson Davis. President of the South. By H. J. Ecxen- 
ropE. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Since Clio passed away with Pan and the rest, history has 
fallen from time to time under the spell of dictators. To date, 
it is passing through the dictatorship of H. G. Wells, In- 
dividualist, Darwinist, Utopist, whom a large part of mankind 
acclaims as the bringer of the Olympian flame that fuses science 
and imagination. Mr. Eckenrode is a disciple of Madison Grant, 
who is a student of anthropology. But he hails Wells as the 
Columbus who has discovered that “history is anatomical, 
physiological, chemical, bacteriological, pathological, sexual,” and 
essays the part of a Vespucci who will apply the Wellsian dis- 
coveries to American history. After viewing his thundering 
preliminaries the critic anticipated a disagreeable job, and began 
marshalling his forces. But in vain. Mr. Eckenrode turns out 
to be neither physiological, sexual, nor evolutionary, which 
amounts to the same thing, and applies no more of the Wellsian 
method than an instinct for dramatic analysis, a sense off 
journalistic proportion, and a style of fascinating force. His 
work is hardly a biography. It is rather a history of the 
politico-military affairs of the Southern Confederacy with the 
gaunt, indecisive Davis as a sort of event-driven protagonist. 
The narrative speeds along through crisis after crisis, pausing 
now and then to set up scenes and arrange important figures in 
a few masterly strokes. Rhett, the Cassandra of the South, who 
ran the Charleston Mercury, Yancey, the Alabama fire-eater, who 
died in despair, Toombs, the bewhiskered and barrel-bodied 
Georgian, are traced with splendid realism; while Wigfall and 
Foote grow into unusual prominence by shaking futile fists at 
the Richmond executive who insists on running the war, listens 
only to flattery, and acts generally in the rear of events. Mr. 
Eckenrode gives a brilliant analysis of the War in the West, 
and explains that tearful situation through Davis’ susceptibility 
to flattery. We fear he spoils an otherwise intelligent account 
of the relations between the North and the South by too much 
talk about Nordicism. “There may be a great deal in this dis- 
cussion of the Nordic spirit, but still there might not, and from 
what Mr. Eckenrode writes we cannot decide either one way or 
the other. H. R. M. 


Paleopathology. An Introduction to the Study of Ancient 
Evidences of Disease. By Roy L. Moonie, Pu.D. Urbana, IIli- 
nois: University of Illinois Press. 

To Sir Marc Armand Ruffer is given the credit of having first 
introduced the term “ paleopathology ” into medical literature. In 
his studies of the pathological anatomy of Egyptian mummies he 
defined it as “the science of the diseases which can be demonstrated 
in human and animal remains of ancient times.” The word how- 
ever, as well as the science, was already known in America. The 
present author has confined his studies to pre-historic and pre- 
human times. In the latter case he devotes his attention to fossil 
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animals and other remains of the epoch antedating the coming 
of man. 

In his various tables Dr. Moodie dates the appearance of man to 
500,000 B.C., and incidentally refers to the ape-man as if a provei 
fact. Aside from these unproved assumptions he has laboriously 
collated a wealth of interesting and valuable information. But 
little, if any, results of disease are discoverable in the remains of 
the earliest animals. When later the evidence of disease and in- 
juries accumulates in successive geological strata, there is really 
nothing new in the nature of the diseases discovered. The lesions 
among fossil animals and pre-historic man are entirely the same as 
those we are familiar with today. It is not improbable, of course, 
that some of the diseases of extinct vertebrates may have gone out 
of existence with them. In general it is only the effects of disease 
on the hard parts uf the body that can be studied, although minute 
investigations can be made in the case of the Egyptian mummies. 

The extensiv> volume is lavishly and excellently illustrated with 
the pathological specimens of bygone days and apart from the 
strictures already made is highly scientific in its careful research 
and clear statement of facts. j. ¥. 


Living With God. By Rev. Raout Pius, S.J. With Pre- 
fatory Letter by His Eminence CarprnaL Mercier. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

In a pre-war article the author of this booklet wrote that one 
of the characteristics of our time seemed to be a greater “ ap- 
preciaiion of the state of grace.” It is his wish that the reader 
of the present volume wil! meditate “on the supreme mystery of 
God’s presence and life in ‘his’soul, by means of sanctifying 
grace.” Father Plus is wonderfully successful in his choice and 
treatment of his subject, intimacy with God, the conditions, the 
foundation, the rupture, the esteem and practice, the joys and 
splendor of this intimacy. He writes in short detached para- 
graphs, each casting shafts of light through the glorious temple 
of a soul adorned with grace. It is a flashlight book to be read 
over and over again—at intervals. And like the traveler up the 
steep hill on a dark night who presses the button of his lamp 
and thus lightens up his path and feels secure, so the meditative 
reader of this book will feel his heart warmed and mind en- 
lightened as he switches on the current of high thought set loose 
by conning this golden book. It is worth a half dozen modern 
book-sheives. Tr BB. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Periodicals.—The Catholic Mind for October 22 has for its 
principal articles two extremely valuable papers from the pen of 
Father Peter Finlay, S.J., the well-known Irish writer and lec- 
turer. Both of these papers are on the Catholic Church and in 
brilliant fashion Father Finlay establishes from Scripture and 
Tradition the fact that the Church is by the will and promise 
of Christ universal and imperishable. The third article in this 
number is entitled, “The Church and the Modern World,” and 
shows how great and how needful is the influence of the Church 
in the world today. This is a number for Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike-——For those interested in that many-sided political 
thesis, “Ireland in Transition,” the editor supplies some very 
instructive information in the October Month; as does Father 
Frank Woodlock, S.J., on the equally interesting topic of the 
process of doctrinal evolution in the English Church, which he 
treats in “It’s the Pope That Matters.” “Cowdray in Penal 
Times”; “Christianity and Civics in France”; “ The First Eng- 
lishman to Make the Spiritual Exercises”; “ The Medical Bureau 
at Lourdes,” and a full budget of “Topics” fill out an attractive 
list for the magazine’s patrons. 
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French Literature.—The spread of the French influence in Eng- 
lish letters, makes it necessary for the student of modern literature 
to know something of Zola, Maupassant, Anatole France and the 
other contemporary authors. J. M. Cunliffe and Pierre de Bacourt 
have prepared a book for just this need, “ French Literature Dur- 
ing the Last Half Century” (Macmillan, $3.00). In addition to 
the discussions of the French writers, there are chapters on the 
Symbolist Movement, Contemporary Poetry, Drama and the New 
Novel, together with full bibliographies. It is quite evident that 
the authors of this volume are anxious to avoid giving offense. 
But the inconceivably academic attitude of modern professordom 
towards religion is most pronounced. To assume that Bergson is 
the savior of intellectual France, and to assert that France is 
Catholic by a sort of compulsion cannot but provoke a sad smile 
from one who has the Catholic mind. Until we Catholics, how- 
ever, can produce text books of equal literary research, what 
further can be said than that this book is as acct” ate a desk guide 
to contemporary French literature as can be obtained in English. 





The Moderns. II. Rafael Sabatini. Only the blind can be un- 
aware of the name of Sabatini; it is printed in lurid colors on the 
billboards and sparkles from the electric signs. Some may have 
surmised that he is a movie star, but he is only an author. His 
five books have made him well known, but one or two screen 
versions of his books have made him famous. Part Italian, as his 
name indicates, and part English through his mother, educated in 
Europe in general but now residing in England, Sabatini has made 
the chivalrous past as popular to modern readers as Walter Scott 
made it to readers of a century ago. All of Sabatini’s books are 
historical romances, and they may safely be recommended with but 
few reservations. “Scaramouche” is a romance of the French 
Revolution, “ Captain Blood,” artistically inferior to the former 
book, treats of seventeenth century England, the Monmouth re- 
bellion and the Barbadoes, while “The Snare” lays the scene in 
Portugal. In his latest book “Fortune’s Fool” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00) Mr. Sabatini writes a powerful story of London 
during the days of Charles II and the plague. Randal Holles, son 
of a prescribed regicide and veteran of Cromwell’s army, is the 
fool of fortune. Always deprived of his fair prospects on the 
eve of their fulfillment, he sinks, as good tragic characters some- 
times do, to infamy. But he redeems himself and fortune plays its 
last trick upon him in a happier mood. The story is artistically 
pieced together, it is dramatic and thrilling, and it has a firm moral 
basis. Historically the setting and the facts are true, though many 
may justly find fault with the characterization of General Monk. 
Mr. Sabatini, in his treatment of the plague, nowhere rises to the 
gorgeous description such as Defoe knew so well to paint, nor 
does he show such accuracy and familiarity with the speech and 
dress and manners of the age as did Monsignor Benson in his re- 
markable historical novels. But Sabatini writes cleanly and 
honestly, and the reception accorded to his books is a contradiction 
to the opinion that the public will accept nothing but the decadent. 





Fiction—The same excellent qualities of style and thought that 
have characterized Edith Wharton’s novels in the past are present 
in her latest story, “ A Son at the Front” (Scribner, $2.00). The 
scene is laid in France at the outbreak of the war. Very many 
other figures move across the screen, but it is particularly on John 
Campton and his son George that attention is centered. It is 
easy enough to sympathize with the father; it is impossible to let 
the affections go out unreservedly to the son in spite of his hero- 
ism. Liaisons are ugly things; nor cen ethical ideals be changed 
radically within a few months in the mind and heart of any man, 
unless rank paganism has been his religious portion most of the 
days of his life. 

There is a bright side to politics. There is a humorous side also. 
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“Van Tassel and Big Bill” (Scribner, $1.75), by Henry H. 
Curran, portrays them both. It is a tale of little old New York, 
wholesome, interesting, instructive, and withal very human. The 
reader will be equally delighted by the strategy of up-town Van 
Tassel or down-town Bill and the Toolans, neither will he glide 
rapidly over the lively doings of old Weehawken street or_fail to 
draw the lesson that when a man acts as a man he is the glory of 
this earth. A book like this is ample evidence that the nobler side 
of human life has an attraction all its own. 

The ancient world of Hellas is not a frequent subject for the 
romancer. It is, then, most agreeable to discover such a book as 
Caroline Dale Snedeker’s “ The Perilous Seat” (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.75). With true Grecian setting and paeons but scarcely with 
Grecian simplicity, this latest interpreter of a literature that sadly 
needs a renaissance tells the story of Eleutheria’s conquest of 
Eetion. The book is a vivid picture of Athens in the days when 
the Persian invaders were imperiling Hellenic civilization. 

Doubtless, the reader is expected to sympathize with the suffer- 
ing heroine of “Heart Blood” (Knopf, $2.00), by Ethel M. 
Kelly; but the healthy-minded will be repelled and will resent the 
insult conveyed by such an appeal. The story is a morbid account 
filled with petty and sordid details of a woman who eats out her 
heart brooding over her love for her cousin’s husband. From 
a literary point of view the book is worthless. 

Life in a sea-shore village of Long Island is the subject of 
“Janse Douw’s Descendants” (Dorrance, $1.75), by Ida F. 
Humphreys. Twenty years before the story begins, Mrs. Douw 
had been accused of the murder of her husband. Though she had 
been tried and acquitted, she is still suspected of the deed by some 
of her neighbors. Coldness, too, has grown up between her and 
her son. Unfortunately, however, she dies suddenly just when her 
complete vindication from all suspicion of murder and her recon- 
ciliation with her son are effected. During the course of events 
a very pretty love affair develops. 

With a plot that is interesting and characters that are nearly ail 
lovable, “Come Home” (Stokes, $2.00), by Stella G. S. Perry, 
is.a delightful and fascinating story of life in the lowlands of 
Louisiana. The boy, returning to his birthplace after an absence 
of many years, finds the girl grown into a very attractive young 
woman. She must save a heavily mortgaged rice plantation as a 
heritage for a younger brother. Her self sacrifice and courage ap- 
peal to him, he is able to assist her, and thus misfortune is averted. 
There is nothing trashy about the book; it is worth a reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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— Page & 
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E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Billy Barnicoat. A Fairy Romance for Young and Old. By Greville 
MacDonald. $2.50; Secret Service Smith. By R. T. M. Scott. .00. 


: 
Broken Paths. By ese Keon. $1.50. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Medieval Thinkers. By F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, M. A. $3.50. 
Robert McBride & Co., New York: 
Random Studies in Romantic Chaos. By Francis A. Waterhouse. $2.50; 
Barnabe and His Whale. Translated by Ben Ray Redman from the 
French. $2.00; Compromise. By Jay Gelzer. $2.00; Ashes of Vengeance. 
By H. B. Somerville: $2.00. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The a Church in the Epistles of St. Jerome. By L. Hughes, 
M.A., Charlie and His Puppy Bingo. y Helen oe and Violet 
Maxwell DS 25; Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette. Baroness 
Chesnez. ee The ar. 5 we By Lucile Borden. 
oa, Man. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 50; A Reversion to Type. By 
M. Delafield. $2.50; The Book of a Ry Re pig AR 
lated from the Catalan of ‘haeee Lull. $1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s New York: 
More Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy. By Wallace Irwin. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Literature and Life. Book 3. by Edwin Greenlaw and Dudley H. Miles. 
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Sociology 
Five to Four Decisions 
DVOCATES of minimum-wage legislation are far 
from admitting defeat. Actuated as they are by 
conscientious motives in their endeavor to improve the 
social conditions of thousands of their fellow human be- 
ings, they unite indefatigable energy to the sincere belief 
that employers are bound not in charity alone but in strict 
justice to pay a decent wage to their employees. They 
have good reason to know, of course, that other schools of 
ethics are not in agreement with them in this interpretation 
of justice, None the less, true to their own convictions 
and buoyed up by the hope that the majority of their coun- 
trymen will support them, they have not hesitated in their 
forward march. “ Where a question involves the social 
welfare of so many citizens and especially where justice is 
concerned,” they say, “there the State is bound to pass 
laws that will guarantee the carrying out of this duty by 
unwilling individuals.” The result was minimum-wage 
legislation. But the opponents of this forceful measure 
naturally tested its constitutionality before our highest 
tribunal, and lost by a vote of five to three. Had Mr. 
Brandeis voted however, the count would have been five 
to four. In the reconnoitering of their position that fol- 
lowed, the unsuccessful sponsors of minimum-wage legis- 
lation dwelt with deepest chagrin on the fact that the 
numerical strength of but two justices had nullified the 
wishes of the majority in the elected House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate. Is this democracy? they exclaim. 
And if not, how can the injustice be removed? Immediate 
action is necessary. 

Only two courses are open, they proceed. One is to pass 
a constitutional amendment, guaranteeing a living wage. 
The other is for Congress to change the present suffrage 
power of the Supreme Court. The latter is preferable. 
It has already been proposed in our legislative halls; it is 
simple and feasible. In fact it is provided for in our Con- 
stitution, Article III, Section 2: 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, the Su- 
preme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Undoubtedly we have drawn before us here the legis- 
lative line into which the minimum-wage army has de- 
termined to dig itself. One needs but to read the mag- 
azines, especially those of labor and social service, to be- 
come convinced of the fact. For instance the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal for August devotes practically the en- 
tire issue to a partisan presentation of “ The Court vs. 
the People—Eminent Jurists and Public Men Defend the 
People’s Case Against Judicial Usurpation.” There is 
but one article for the opposite side, though in all sincerity 
it should be stated, a very persuasive one. A quotation 
from it will be given later. 
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And yet strong as are our sympathies for the class 
who must be content to receive a pay that is in con- 
tradiction with the dignity of their human nature, and 
firm as may be our belief in the legality and wisdom of 
minimum-wage laws, blind indeed should we be to ignore 
the history-lessons of our country’s past, and to refuse 
to consider the same possibilities for the future. The 
past teaches us that American majorities have passe«l 
tyrannical measures against a minority and that the only 
redemption, for the time being at least, lay in a five to 
four decision of the Supreme Court. The future, let us 
hope and pray, will not bring home to.us in a very 
personal and disastrous way, that the only salvation 
against an Oregon school-law, destroying our freedom of 
conscience, lies in a five to four decision of the same 
tribunal. Tomorrow, who knows but that in some one 
of the forty-eight States an anti-Mass, an anti-Convent, 
an anti-Confession law may be had? Shall we have more 
security in their being declared unconstitutional by a five 
to four or by a seven to two vote of the Supreme Court? 
But it is not merely as Catholics that fear should be had 
at the thought of a change in the suffrage procedure of our 
highest tribunal. Any minority may well entertain the 
same trepidation. If it is contended that no other country 
makes such precautions against the tyranny of a majority, 
the obvious answer is that we are grateful to Providence 
for our own, our native land, where such unique safe- 
guards for the individual’s liberty are had. 


Concrete examples of what has taken place in the United 
States are the most powerful preceptors in regard to pos- 
sible future contingencies, Mr. C. B. Ames, an eminent 
lawyer of New York City, writing for the Engineers’ 
Journal for August, 1923, to which reference was made 
above, cites two notable instances, which should give pause 
to any rash innovation in the present procedure of the 
Supreme Court. He is arguing that if a five to four de- 
cision were not sufficient to declare a law -inconstitutional, 
it would mean that the four justices, a minority, would 
decide the law to be constitutional. From this point of 
view extraordinary power would be bestowed on four out 
of nine judges. Mr. Ames gives the cases as an illustra- 
tion of his argument. Let the reader study them as a 
warning too from American history of less than sixty 
years ago. 

The point may be illustrated by two decisions of the Supreme 
Court rendered just after the Civil War, for which the Court 
was bitterly assailed. Missouri adopted a constitution which pro- 
vided that no one in that State could hold office, be an officer of 
any corporation, teach in a public or private school or preach the 
Gospel who had ever been a Confederate soldier or had manifested 
his adherence to the Confederate States, or his desire for their 
success or sympathy for those engaged in the Confederate cause. 
Rev. Mr. Cummings was indicted and convicted of the crime of 
teaching and preaching and his conviction was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. He appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Five of the judges thought this Act was in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States and four thought 
otherwise. The Court had to decide the case. The decision had 




























to be by five of the judges or four of the judges. If by five of the 
judges, Cummings would be acquitted and permitted to return to 
his duties as a preacher and teacher; if by four of the judges, he 
would be held to be a criminal and prevented from teaching or 
preaching. If the law had required a decision by two-thirds of the 
judges, the five judges would have been unable to decide the case 
and, consequently, the four would have decided by a vote of four 
out of nine that the Act of the Legislature was valid and that Mr. 
Cummings should be classed as a criminal. (Cummings v. Mis- 
souri, 4 Wall. 277.) 

An Act of Congress passed about the same time provided that 
no lawyer could practise in the Federal courts unless he could 
take an oath that he had never participated in the Confederate 
service and that he had never given aid, countenance, counsel or 
encouragement to persons engaged therein, nor yielded voluntary 
support to any of the Confederate States. A. H. Garland, of 
Arkansas, after the war, undertook to resume the practise of law 
and to argue a case in the Supreme Court which was pending be- 
fore the war started. In 1865, Mr. Garland was pardoned by the 
President, took the oath of allegiance to the Government of the 
United States and undertook to argue the case in the Supreme 
Court. Objection was made by the Attorney General of the 
United States because of the Act of Congress referred to and the 
question was thereupon presented to the Court as to whether the 
Act was valid. If it was valid Mr. Garland, and substantially al! 
the lawyers in the Southern States, would have been disbarred 
from practise in the Federal courts. Five of the nine judges, in- 
cluding Justice Field, an appointee of President Lincoln, thought 
the Act of Congress was in conflict with the Constitution, and 
four thought otherwise. If a five to four decision could not have 
been rendered, not only Mr. Garland, but the Bar of the South, 
would have been disbarred, and that by a minority vote. The 
wisdom of this five to four decision was subsequently demonstrated 
by Mr. Garland’s brilliant career as Attorney General of the United 
States under Cleveland’s administration. (Ex parte Garland, 4 
Wall. 333.) 

Mr. Ames well adds: “ As a lawsuit must be decided, 
it follows that if a bare majority cannot decide it in ac- 
cordance with its views, a minority has the power of de- 
cision in accordance with its views; and those who advo- 
cate a two-thirds decision or a unanimous decision are 
really advocating a decision by one-third of the judges, or 
one of the judges.” 

It is easy to understand how earnest-minded men, 
balked at least for the moment, of a long-desired consum- 
mation, incline to condemn the “ bare majority ” rule out- 
right; and it is, indeed, quite possible to sympathize with 
the condemnation. But, as Mr. Ames well says, if the 
court is to operate at all we are forced to a choice. Re- 
jectingethe present rule, we must be prepared to defend 
the contention that four heads are better than five, since 
the minority is more likely to be right than the majority! 

Let not our sympathy then for minimum-wage legisla- 
tion and similar measures, outrun our sober reasoning. A 
temporary victory may draw us into a trap and a disastrous 
rout be the sequel. We cannot afford to weaken the prac- 


tically impregnable position of individual liberty as guar- 
anteed by the United States Supreme Court, and other 
checks and balances of our Government, even to achieve 
very desirable social ameliorations. 
be found for the latter. 


Some other way will 


Dantet M, O’Connege LL, S.J. 
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Education 
Horace Mann and the Public School: 


ORACE MANN has been called the father of the 

American public school system. Probably no one 
has served the cause of common school education with 
more devotion, or done more to mold the American public 
school to the type it now holds than the great secretary of 
the first State Board of Education of Massachusetts. If 
we date his activity from 1837 when he first accepted 
the post of secretary, his work has endured now for nearly 
one hundred years; and much of it was of a kind that was 
well worthy to endure. His most valuable achievement, 
the insistence on special preparation for teachers, was not 
indeed exclusively original. It had been the root-idea of 
the first normal school, established in Paris in 1685 by 
St. Jean Baptiste de La Salle, founder of the Christian 
Brothers. It had long been recognized as fundamental 
in St. Ignatius of Loyola’s system of education, the Ratto 
Studiorum of the Jesuits. But it was, nevertheless, a new 
idea in American public education. In putting it into 
practise in the public schools of Massachusetts, Mann came 
into conflict with the schoolmasters of his day, and showed 
himself a vigorous controversialist as well as an able ad- 
ministrator. 

On the question of the exclusion of religious instruction 
froin the schools, he aroused the opposition of nearly all 
the Protestant ministers, and engaged them in a bitter 
controversy which all but proved fatal to the system of 
education he had so much at heart. Massachusetts was 
at that time emancipating itself from the extreme rigorism 
of the Puritans. Galled too long with the unkindly yoke 
of a religion that was all gloom, it was leaning towards 
liberalism and the complete rejection of all dogmatic teach- 
ing. In 1827, ten years before Mann’s appointment as 
secretary, the General Court had passed a law prohibiting 
the use in the town schools of books which were “ calcu- 
lated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Chris- 
tians.” Mann could not have been responsible for this 
law ; yet it must be admitted that it coincided with his own 
views. 

He had been reared under the forbidding rigors of 
Calvinism. From the age of twelve, on the occasion of 
a particularly grim sermon which he had heard preached 
at the funeral of his favorite brother, his soul had risen 
up in rebellion; and though he had ultimately accepted 
Unitarianism as the best expression of his religious 
thought, still, as his sympathetic biographer, Hinsdale, 
tells us, “ To him Christianity became rather a system of 
exalted ethics than an evangelical message or gospel; he 
built more upon nature than upon Revelation; he held 
that the power of natural religion had scarcely begun to 
be understood or appreciated.” In 6ther words, shrivelled 
in the blasting fire of Calvinism, he had definitely rejected 
Christianity as a revealed religion. We must positively 
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take account of this fact in estimating the system of pub- 
lic education which he established. Horace Mann was a 
magnetic character, a devoted public servant, a man of 
exceptional natural endowments both in the intellectual and 
in the moral order ; but a believer in supernatural religion 
he was not. Since grapes never grow on thistles, nor birds 
of paradise hatch from sparrows’ eggs, it was not likely 
that the system of education fostered by Horace Mann 
should include dogmatic religious instruction. 

Indeed, if the fundamental tenet of Protestantism couid 
be accepted, it would be hard to find a flaw in his posi- 
tion. He lived in an overwhelmingly Protestant com- 
munity, in which all the sects professed the Bible as the 
sole rule of faith, and held as inviolable the right of every 
individual to interpret the Bible according to his own 
private judgment. Horace Mann was perfectly willing 
that the Bible should be read in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts; but it was to be read “ without note or com- 
ment;” in other words the sole Protestant rule of faith 
was to be left intact, and private judgment was to have 
the fullest sway in interpreting it. Looking at the situa- 
tion logically, it is hard to see what the Protestant ministers 
were objecting to. 

The fact was, of course, that the doctrine of private 
judgment, heralded by the Reformers as the touchstone 
of spiritual emancipation, was simply bearing its fruit; it 
was hatching out a whole brood of contradictions which 
were as native to it as tadpoles are to a stagnant pool. 
After rejecting the source of truth, which is the Church 
appointed by Christ to teach His unchanging revelation. 
the leaders of the various sects of Protestantism found 
themselves without authority to teach any religious truth 
whatever. They had to admit that without a living voice 
to interpret the written word of God authoritatively, the 
pure spring of revelation degenerated into a quagmire of 
discordant croakings, and split into contradictory tenets. 
Granted the fact of Protestantism, there was no middle 
course; if no one denomination could present credentials 
authorizing it to teach the pure revelation of Christ, then 
the schools must be non-sectarian. And non-sectarian 
they became, and have remained to this day. 

It is now certain that Horace Mann overestimated the 
value of pure intellectual training. Himself endowed 
with generous instincts and fired with a noble enthusiasm, 
he took for granted that the whole human race needed but 
the sunlight of natural reason to blossom into the most 
perfect flowering of moral achievement. He “did not 
justly measure those elements of character and life that 
transcend the understanding.” Education without re- 
ligion has not justified the boundless confidence he reposed 
in the power of pure mind. By his tremendous en- 
thusiasm, aided by the peculiar circumstances of his time, 
he succeeded in gaining the victory over his opponents, and 
excluding “sectarian” or religious instruction from the 
schools. But the voice of Daniel Webster, branding as 
infamous the purely secularized education of the famous 
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Girard trust, was an echo of a considerable branch of 
public opinion, which protested against the withdrawal of 
religion from public education. The fact that in nearly 
one hundred years that protest has not died away, shows 
that it has strong foundations. The need of religion in 
education was felt at that time; it is still more strongly felt 
today, after nearly a century of experiment. 

If this demand were limited to the ranks of the clergy, 
or to any particular denomination of religion, it might 
perhaps come under the suspicion of being prompted by 
special interest, inimical to, or at least not identified with 
the general welfare. But the demand comes from every 
quarter ; from Protestants as well as from Catholics; from 
statesmen, educators, journalists, as well as from priests 
and clergymen. Woodrow Wilson, in a leading article in 
a recent Atlantic, sees the only hope of salvation from the 
world’s turmoil in a return to Christ; but when will the 
world’s citizens absorb the teaching of Christ if that teack- 
ing is excluded from the schools? Doctor Eliot, speaking 
at Boston on December 9, 1922, laid the indictment 
squarely at the doors of the public schools. He said: 

The failure of our public schools to turn out good citizens and 
good voters is conspicuous. We shall have to look it squarely ia 
the face. First teach children their duty to parents, brothers and 
sisters. Children in the public schools are getting nothing of it at 
this moment. Many of them are getting nothing of it at home. 
Teach the meaning of loving their neighbors. Beyond that is the 
motive of putting into children’s hearts the love of God. 

The list of prominent men who have given public utter- 
ance to the need of religious training as an essential part of 
education might be extended almost indefinitely. It would 
include such names as Harding, Coolidge, Taft, Marshall, 
Henry C. Wallace, Josephus Daniels, ex-Governor Miller 
of New York, ex-Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, 
Louis Marshall, Nicholas Murray Butler, and hosts of 
others. With this mountain of testimony staring us in 
the face, it is hard to escape the conclusion that the protest 
against the exclusion of religion from education is co- 
extensive with the best citizenship of the nation. ‘‘ Non- 
sectarianism,’ the negative and destructive feature of 
Horace Mann’s educational policy, is suffering a reversal 
of judgment from the tribunal of public opinion, expressed 
by its acknowledged leaders in the United States. We are 
getting back to an ideal which Horace Mann strove to de- 
stroy. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Carnegie Medal 
for French Priest 


HE number of scientific distinctions won by French 

priests is remarkable. Recently Abbé Tauleigne 
was honored with a medal and a purse of 5,000 francs by 
the Carnegie Foundation. These gifts were bestowed “as 
a reward for the devotion with which Abbé Tauleigne 
has pursued his scientific work despite the serious injuries 
caused by the X-rays.” Alarmed at the large number of 
deaths in the army due to shell fragments or bullets that 
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could not be located in the wounded men, the Abbé made 
personal experiments upon himself despite the injuries 
they were causing his health. Today, we are told, his 
right arm is completely paralyzed and his eyesight also is 
affected, but his radiological apparatus rendered ines- 
timable service to surgery during the war. 





National Catholic 

Welfare Conference 

ECORDING the change in name of the National 

‘ Catholic Welfare Council the October issue of the 

N. C. W. C. Bulletin, which has just reached us, briefly 
Says: 

Among the important decisions made by the Hierarchy was the 
change in the name of the National Catholic Welfare Council to 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. It is explained that 
the change in name was made upon the recommendation of the 
Administrative Committee to avoid any possible confusion in view 
of the ecclesiastical meaning of the word Council, and follows as 
the result of the suggestion made in the papal decree of last year. 

The issue of the Bulletin is of special interest, being de- 
voted to the Annual Meeting of the American Hierarchy 
and also to the Convention of the National Council of 


Catholic Women. 





More Cro-Magnon 
Skeletons 

T is rather comforting that even the newspaper notice 
of the latest discovery of prehistoric men, brought 
to light at Solutré, near Macon, where thousands of bones 
of prehistoric horses and buffaloes had previously been 
found, has satisfied itself with telling us that: “ The skele- 
tons, which are intact, give a perfect illustration of the 
physical characteristics of men 15,000 years ago.” We do 
not, of course, take even this professedly exact date for 
Cro-Magnon men very seriously, but it at least repre- 
sents a considerable reduction in the age of early man. 
It is not impossible that before long a complete reaction 
may take place against the absurdly exaggerated figures 
imposed upon the public, without any scientific guarantee, 
as definitely representing the age of primitive man. The 
skeletons found are those of well developed men of great 


stature. 





Motor Car 
Accidents 


EARFUL disregard of human life by all too many 

drivers of motor cars continues to be a national evil 
to which bounds must be set. In the death toll of last 
year’s accidents the automobile plays the leading role. 
The Committee on Public Accident Statistics of the Na- 
tional Safety Congress, recently held in Buffalo, esti- 
mates that during each day in 1922 no fewer than 206 
American citizens were killed by accidents. Thirty-eight 
of these were the victims of automobile fatalities. The 
total number of fatal accidents from all causes was ap- 
proximately 75,300 during the entire year and out of these 
14,000 are accredited to automobiles. In one hundred 
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cities throughout the United States there were 11.4 deaths 
per 10,000 cars, and 12.8 per 100,000 population. We can 
then imagine the number of lesser accidents that did. not 
actually terminate in death. Considering, however, the 
recklessness of so many drivers the wonder is that the 
deaths have not been far more numerous. The fact 
speaks eloquently for the alertness of the average Amer- 
ican citizen. 





An Alexian Brothers’ 
Soup Kitchen 


HE former Provincial of the Alexian Brothers at 
Chicago, Father Alexius Jansen, who now is Su- 
perior General of the entire Congregation, writes to us of 
a free distributing center opened by the Brothers at 
Aachen, in the Rhineland, from which soup and bread are 
dispensed to about 400 destitute families of the former 
middle class, constituting part of the best and most worthy 
element in the population. He says of them: 

These unfortunates, who formerly enjoyed the comforts of life 
and its social privileges, now most keenly feel the painful humilia- 
tion to which the pangs of hunger and the necessity of recourse to 
public charity have reduced them. I refrain from stating particu- 
lars regarding the destitution and mental sufferings of these worthy 
applicants recommended to your charity, since such details are by 
this time sufficiently familiar. But unable to finance out of our 
own means this truly charitable but costly undertaking we appeal 
for help to foreign countries and foreign currency. 

We shall of course gladly forward to the good Brothers 
any donations sent us for this purpose, as we shall also 
willingly forward the gifts of our readers to other parts of 
this country into which hunger is now making ghastly in- 
roads. In the meantime we are keeping open our general 
charity fund for whatever purpose money may be sent 
to us. 





America’s 

Supreme Event 

HERE was but one sun which illuminated the life of 

the New York baseball “fan” during the recent 

world series, and that was the sphere which had its rising 

from the pitcher’s hands and its setting anywhere inside 

or out of the vast enclosure of the modern amphitheater. 

Alexander himself might have sighed for the pens of the 

scribes who recorded the events of triumph and disaster 

which transpired there. Wrote one in speaking of the 
final game: 

There have been great games before in this amazing series, but 
nothing even to appproach the melodramatic upheaval that brought 
the Yankees to triumph in the eighth frame. For in this eighth 
inning there were massed and concentrated the fall of Rome, the 
destruction of Carthage, the feast of Belshazzar, the rout of Cyrus, 
the march of Attila, the wreck of the Hesperus and the Chicago 
fire. 


But the Yankees, as Grantland Rice saw them, “ rode 
through the storm to reach the shining haven where the 
gold dust for the winter’s end lies ankle-deep in the 
streets.” Shades of Cortes and Pizarro! 
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